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Lectures. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY 

RSDAY NEXT, February 9, at 3 oclock, P. ‘epee 

ITCHE ELL, Esq, F.R : = FIRST of THREE Leer URES on 
‘Problems of Animals in Captivity.’ Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

sATURDAY rivet of FAR ll, pe i gcerk. —THOMAS G. JACKSON, 

Esq., — — URES on ‘Architecture: the 

yzanti ae Halts Guines, 


eee to all the adeno rn the Season, Two Guineas. 








UEENS COLLEGE AFTERNOON 
LECTORES. 
43-45, HARLEY STREET, W. 
PUBLIC LECTURES UPON HISTORY AND ART. 
PONS gw of Bn Lacrynee will be given by Prof. J. A. 
MB, M.A., APOLEON BONAPARTE,’ on successive 
WEDNESDAYS, je FEBRUARY 15, at 3 p.m. 
Subject of First Lecture :—‘ NAPOLEON AND THE PRESENT 
AGE.’ 


A COURSE yf rive Sperone will bed five by Prof. A. 


RIMINGTON, R. nm ‘ART,’ with Lantern and ae 
ANUARY et on valtaenate FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, beginning 
at 


fubjent ie. on FRIDAY, Febru ‘SOME OF THE 
QUALITIES WHICH ARE CHARACTERIS ic’ OF GREAT ART.’ 

Tickets for each Course, 158., or io Lecture 3s. 6d., may be 
obtained from The Assistant Secre 








Probident Institutions. 


HE BOOKS ELLE oll PROVIDENT 
NSTLITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY aig le ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 


Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
verte! te in the following advan 
Ret. F Freedom from want in time “of adversity as long as need 


SECO. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THI Deh “Medical Advice by eminent P' yxciene and Surgeon: 
FOURTH. A oe = & the bm = 4 (Abbots Langley. He Hertford. 
shire) for for aged M with Garden produce, coal, and medi 
attendance in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards ‘Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All th oo only, but also for 
wives ¢ widows a and young chiitare 





Exhibitions. 


R ® ¥ AL A © 2 DEB M 'Y. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 
Works by Five Dacsend og Artists, Sir W. 22 Orchardson, R. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 














¥.5 rite, 5.8. 0.¥. ov. 0. rR. W acbeth, R.A., J. M. Swan, Tear and 
Upon freee 9 4.x. ico ls. Catalogue 6d. THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 
Gadurational. BABLAKE SCHOOL, COVENTRY. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board “ Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially built Modern School Premises, standing iu Four Acres of 
und.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. -- 
Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shootin a deni 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get Pr 


MADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY, 133, Regent 
Street, W. (est. 1880). English and Foreign ‘Governesses, tady 
Teachers, Chaperones, Companions, Secretaries, 
for Home and Abroad. ools recommended ond 
with full information, ae .. on application (personal or 
Co. eae Office hours 10 to 5 ; Saturdays 10 tol. 
y. 















SS... (choice of Schools and Tutors 
Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

< 3 Army, Civil Service, and Universit; Be sent (free 
f charge) on receipt of requirements by GRIF HS, SMITH, 
PowRLL & & ears School Agents (established 1e53) 34, Bedford 





DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate jateematien Setative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o; 
UTORS in England or Ab — 
are invited to call all upon os « or send ad tally anne particulars to 
MESSRS & 


who for more than thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
leadin a Establishments 

Advice, free of charge. is given Mr. Tape. Povhew of the 
late Heat 3 Master of Uppingham, 36, lle Street, London, W. 





SS Taheuld ent bn and all interested in the subject 
chould Fond a book by one who cured himself after sufferin; 
a ae Pit TRE ATMENT AND REMINI 
SuNces oF OF ry won R, post free.—B. ASLEY, Dept. P., 
‘arrangower, Witleetes | a Brondesbury, nw 








SEVENT mnt of Ly Subscriptions confers an absolut 
sight te these bens ts in all cases of need. 
For further information a - to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROWES, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.Q. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
ion, under the Pres’ pd of the late aggre Harmer, for 
Santos ——— and Temporary Assistance to principuls and 


ist as vendors of Newspapers. 
‘uals IP.—Every Man or Woman wee hout the United 
ther Publisher, Wholesuler, taller Employer, or 


Employed, | Vy entitled to become a Member a this Institution. and 
enjoy its benefite. upon ment of Five Shillings ———- or Three 
Guineas for life, provi that he or she is en e sale of 


ewspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration int the event of their neeae d from the Institution. 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
the Women 201. per annum each. 
Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
sftantag tages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
fiaiest jesty om Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 


The “ Francis Spode Lae ides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
} horn 201., and ally subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died 4 on. cit 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of pe agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 

years a 5 Marshall of this Tnetitutl on. 
a % arshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
arshal _ employes of that firm have primary 

gitot election a its bene 


tenet Lloyd a Fund” provides 25l. = annum for 
ual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 


12, 1899. 
features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have m (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
B= eee -five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
REE —t Ci relief is given in cases of cioteen. not only 
the bi tt their servants 
whe may be i for by b 3 ot the Institu- 
tion. jnauiry is Ean = such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
telief is awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of 
each case. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 

















Situations Warant. 


[NDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
BANGALORE, INDIA 


CHAIR OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


The COUNCIL of feel EnBSISSTS will shortly proceed to elect from 
amongst the candida’ ended by an Advisory Committee a 
PROFSS8OR OF ORGANIC "CHEMIST Y, who will be expected to 
take up his duties at the beginning of JULY, 1911. The salary 
attached to the post will commence at 1,000/. per annum, and will 

nerease quaenl increments of 50l. to'a maximum of 1.2501. ; 
addition to this a sum equivalent to 10 per cent of the salary will be 
set aside to accumulate at 4 per cent interest to form a retiring 
allowance. The Professor will be poovided with a house in the 
Institute g he mainly conducted for post- 

nate research. The duties of the Professor will be such as usually 
—— * similar appointments in Ku —F 

Committee, which will meet in London, invite ap- 
tentions for the above appointment. Applications, accompanied by 
ve testimonials, must be in the hands of the undersigned by 

FEBR TARY 2 28, from whom further gps can be obtained. 

R. WHYTLAW-GRAY, 
Secretary to the Advisory Committee. 


University College, Gower Street, London. 
Cony OF BRADFORD EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 
bove-named COMMITTEE invite applications for the post of 











The HEAD MOST RRSRTE of of this School wa be VACANT after 
the END of NEXT SUMMER TERM. The 1 isan Endowed 
Secondary School for Boys, under inspection by ‘be Board of Educa- 
tion. The Head Master must be under 45 years of ee, and a Graduate 
of an pogien University. Sulary 4501., rising by ry nwo yearly incre- 
ments to 500l., with house, rates, light, and coal.—Further informa- 
tion and instructions as to application may be obtained from THE 
CLERK TO THE GOVERNOKS, General Charities Uffice, Coventry. 





ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOLS. 


The eooes, aovennoss of the HABERDASHERS’ ASKE'S 
HATCHA Y8' SCHOOL invite applications for Ar mes of 
HEAD MA ASTER te take office, if possible, in APRIL NE He 
must be a Graduate of some University withia the British Rack 

The salary offered is 6001. per annum. 

No residence provided. 

Arrangements for Pension will be penne 

ersonal rearpeenene y Dien disqualif 
wee pementions must be sent on or before SATURDAY, February 11, 


i ae of application and further particulars can be obtained from 
me pias. Aske’s Hatcham ool, Jerningham Koad, New 
088, 8.E. 





GURREY COUNTY COUNCIL AND 
RICHMOND TOWN COUNCIL. 

HEAD MISTRESS FOR GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited, not later than vanevany 16, for the 

st of HEAD MISTRESS of the COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

ARKSHOT, RICHMOND, a Day f®chool recently cumanel to 
newly erected premises and furnished with the most modern 
equipmen 

Candidates must possess a Degree of a University in the United 
Kingdom ~ ee equivalent, must be between -~ ages of 28 and 40. 
possessed of at least five years’ experience in Teaching in a Public 
Secondary School The Candidate gee will be required to give 
her whole time to the duties of the Office, commencing on May 1, ig 

The salary will be 2501. per annum, with a Capitation Fee of 11. 
year for each Pupil over 1 

Forms of epepiention and further particulars may be obtained of 
the undersigned 

Canvassing wiil disqualify. 

HENRY SAGAR, 
Clerk to the Richmond Fdlueation Committee. 

Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey, January 26, 1911 





AMBRIDGESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 
0 GOV EENORS a shortly proceed to the appointment of a 





HEAD STRESS, who will be required to take _- her duties at 
the beginning of , gi Session, in os EMBER, 19 
The salary will be ‘Fixed, 1501. a year pate , also a Capita- 


tion Gran tat th crabs of i). a year ie each of the first Hundred Girls, 
and 10s ayear ror each Girl over and above the first Hundred. (The 
number of Girls attending the School last term was 267.) 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United King- 
dom, or have such other equivalent qualitications as may be approved 
by the Education Committee and the Bourd of Education. Intending 
candidates should apply to the andeewaned for a copy of the Scheme, 
a Prospectus of the School, and —— of application. 

Applications must be apres in not later than MONDAY, March 13, 
1911. Canvassing will pe deomed a disqualification 

N KEEN, M.A., ‘Education Secretary. 

Cambridge, January ” “ele 





RISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


FAIRFIELD SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, to commence on APRIJ. 24 next, a FORM MASTER 
for Mathematics sae some General Form ror Salary 1302. per 
annum, ris ual increments of 101. to 170 

In mee LA the initial salen credit will be Mies for half-length 
_ = other Secondary 

of application, which must be moeived, ad later than 
FEBRUARY 13, 1911, may be obteined Oy sending a_ stam 
ressed foolscap envelope to THE SECRETARY, Educatio: 

Omien Guildhall, Bristol. 

January 30, 1911. 











Thea 
DIRECTOR of EDUCATION from Gentlemen holding University or 
“Commencing salary 8002. per year, 


g, at the di jon of 

the Committee, to 1,0002. per yea 

The applications, stating = qualifications, pnd practical ex- 
perience, with three recent testimonials, endo. Director.” to be 
sent to the undersigned on or before the ia ppent ximo 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, w will be a disqualification. 

THO , Secretary of the Committee. 
Education Dept., Town Hall, Bradfo ord, 
January 10, 1911. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 


The COUNCIL of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTIN 
invite ae oe le for the position of REGISTR. AR. The pak ami 
usually appertaining to the position of Registrar of a 
University College, and the Gentleman appointed will he expected 
to orm all the Secretarial duties connected with the College, and 
such other work of a similar character as may be assigned to him by 
ba Oouncil. es £250 per annum. 
ication mst be received not later than SATURDAY, 
yobveney 18, and. 1 should be addressed to J. A. H. GREEN, Honorary 
7, 














CHOLASTIC.—EASTER VACANCIES. (a) 

Good French ; El. Fatin and English ; Mathematics ; Cricket. 1201., 
board and rooms. (b) Classics and Mathematics; Games. 1201., resident. 
Both Preparatory Schoo! its.—Further particulars of these and of 
other vacancies from BIVER f CO., 122, Regent Street. W. (Est. 1858.) 


ISITING ART MASTER.—POST DESIRED 

in large Sehool. Certified and Gold Medallist. Royal Uollege 

of Art. Five years’ experience in School of Art.—Box 1768, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 4 











Siiuations Wanted. 
EEKLIES.— Experienced SUB-EDITOR can 


give some Hours Daily or a Day a Week.—Apply J. t., 
6, Gresley Road, N, 
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OUNG LADY, B.A. ,_ (Honours), fluent French 
and German ( 


a ev 4. Princivel’ ), seeks ot Reginzeant 
t 

Feet Pu House or Private—Apply JAMES, 
Cintra, ven venue Milt Eca London. ad 


DVERTISER recommends for any position of 

Wibow LADY. WLADY. oapabl ener c, trust worthy ten oars ton punee y tale ting 
vi 

prime of life. Box 1696, Fiment al Press, 13° Breams Buildings, K.C. 











Miscellaneous. 


Tareins ~~ SALON. — SOCIAL - LITERARY 
p= Be a ft S, Resgingten. Debates. Discussions. Music. 
JECRETARY, 15, Rectory Chambers, Church Street, 





RANSLATIONS into En English, at moderate 
from French, German, I and § 
cuntia M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, nk om HY 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere terms. 
testimonials. — A. B., Box 1062, ‘Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ADY a WORK as PROOF-READER. 

Experienced and accurate. First class Hon. Sen. Camb. and Camb. 
Univ. ee French, German, Latin. Well read 
Eng. and For Foreign. Literat —q > A A. 5 Box 1759, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


T° THOSE ABOUT TO ENTER PUBLIC 

LIFE YOUNG JOUREALIOT— poset tics—offers his 
services as PRIVATE + a Littdat ORGANISER. 
Bueusy © cath nom foe ¢ Box 158 ho ‘intends pt, mar: - 
Buildings Chanosty Lane E.c 














7}CCLESIASTICAL. — To Patrons. VICAR, 
B. 1 seven year LIVING with mre scope segpe for, eucrgien  Rrcellent 
—— }- Ff _% -— Apply "Box 1738, Athenszeum Press, 


ARE COINS and MEDALS « of all selene or Sle and 





apecinvens PUR OB ADED att the Be ot MARKT Paice or Gl 

al e 
SrSINE BBON, . Medallis! ing, 1 roy Picca- 
dilly, London, W. (ase ts Pleseailiy Oieashe 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider MSS. oe outy publication. Novels, Short Stories, and 

Articles dealt with by Experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience. 2 2 Clement’ 's Inn, W.C. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
Pa The by arene of Apthew canebiy, represented. pgreomente hf 
sonials of application to Mr A. M. BURGHES 5s, Paternoster Bow. 








Coins and Medals. 


Mera se SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ye see by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
ab C., on ee ON. sor 7: = id Two Following 


an 
BDALB. Incledin 
aici! 3 Bay Nie not the late 
E JONES, 


rte io tae ¥ ak ae and o ac 
arwick, ap her perties, 
pK. nprstog Greek Coins ‘in ous. se and ta 4, Aurei in 
the fines: Bronze Coin ap Eaeet 
palaxen Ot Coins—English Hammered and Milled 
and Pattern Coins—Tokens of the 
Eoventocnte Nineteenth Centuries—Foreign Coins in all Metals— 


English and Foreign Medals— Coin Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Bookbinding. 


ISSES COOPER, CUTLER, and TEMPLER, 

Great James Street. Bedford R W.C., undertake all 

kinds oi HAND-BOOKBINDING. Worn indines skilfully renovated. 
Music and Periodicals cheaply bound. Lady Pupils taken. 








Catalogues. 


EFRTRAM DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND ROOKSFLLER and PURLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, WC 
A larze Stock of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
including Poetry and the lbrama —Shakespeariana— First Editions of 
Famous Authors— ipts—Il d Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 


AG@&@sSs BRO GB, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 











Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
CARPAL OG U SE 
No. 375. FEBRUARY. 


Telephone: “ G 
ye 
NOW READY. 
PUBLISHERS REMAINDERS. 
Books in Great Variety at much Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lz2t., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also a useful CATALOGUE OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Bors BARGAIN. —An ENGLISH GARNER. 

from our History ond Litera- 

pies issued fen A Fiitccship tT. T. 
state wants. — 








Book. -PLATES from 12s. 6d. per 100. Write 
Selections of Desi, Drawings specially n made to suit 
Clients’ requirements. -DES GNER, 20 Place, B: 








pictuRE RESTORER 
EXPERT WORK IN ALL BRANCHES. 
P. HOLYOAKE, Kendal. 








Ba-ithagat nage Xr. 


T Y E R T E R. 
seme NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Iss E. AR. 
MAITLAND PARK VILLAS. HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 





ASS — A ii -WRITING.—General MS. 
Orders, hy, post atten led do promptly #1088 rorte, qc puplicating. 








YPE-WRITING by Lad ool of literary experience. 
Promptness, oo tae: 

. per 1,000 words, pa) e included. French and German 

7 hae a Tame H, Hoyle Hill, Long Preston, 


Yor 


AURIONS MSS, NOVELS STORES PLAYS 
complete accuracy, 9d. pe 
[ie wards, Clear Carbon, Goviet guaranteed. Reference to wel: 


MSS.,o OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Higher Local Local. eal Pal ia Richmond PO-c a. spawn Authors, Oxf oad, 











['YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Ruy -- (Classical Tri College, rides ; Inter- 
CAMBRIDGE Too) Researe RcRevision, DURES "aTREET 

ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone : 2308 City. * 





YPE-WRITING. —ENGLISE, 9d. per 1,000; 
STANTON: & Sidney Ville: Bet Bellevue Park, ooskceurate prompt.—M. 








Printers. 


A TYRANGIS Pit PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
PARE, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and 

tod Pa to SUBMIT ESTI MATES for all kinds of 
e PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, 


OK, eNews 
Chancery 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS onany subject ye The most e: ut Bookfinder 
state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
chan any saleable Books for others selected 
us li 1 list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
it free. —-EDW. BAKE ay Great Boo! 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham.—Slater, w to Collect Books, 4s. Ly at 
L. P., 428. for 21s. ; Amerien an Sheaves, Essex House Ly B, —, 


NEW CATALOGUES oF SECOND-HAND 


No. 137.—~POLITICAL AND "ROUTAL ECONOMY, POLITICAL 
—— , and Kindred Subjects. 

No._ 140.—HI [STORICAL, ig oe siggy —= ba ge | 
LITER RATURE, including R im 








THE DOUGLAS COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANKE. 
The Library of Books. 
M ESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will oe by AUCTION, ‘at their House, > 13, Wellington 


Street, W.C., on TH RSDAY, e and Followin, 
Day, tind on on MONDAY, Fe 3, and Following Day, at 1 o’cloc 
iiowiog De of BOOKS 


F ool the splendid and Sige COLL: 
LLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, formed by Capt. 
J. H. DOUGLAS, R.N. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be bad. 





THE cone COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF 
EORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
we Caricatures, Broadsides, &c. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, He. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, February 15 and Followin 

lock prec nye ne ~~ and anions COLLECTION of 

CARICATURES, see eee EORGE ORUIKSHANK, 
&c., formed by Capt. R. J. a ou: 


May be viewed two days oa ated may be had. 





Miscellaneous Books. 


MESSES. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancer: iene, W.C., on 
waoerenat., Feb 8 BOOKS. and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
MISCELLAN 8, comprising a Collection of Editions of 
Walton and Cottons Angler, and other coke on Angling—Works fi 
Natural History—Fine Art Books, including a copy of Monkhouse's 
Chinese Porcelain—First Editions of Esteemed Authors—Standard 
Works in General Literature—Foreign Theological Works, &c. Also 


's Portraits, India Proofs—Coloured Ind and Chinese Draw. 
ings, ‘old Albums of Prints, and Baxtertypes. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Rare Books from the Library at Birch Hall, Colchester. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, ones 
MARCH, a COLLECTION of RARE ad VALUABLE ‘BOO | 
RIES Bigpee ses and 


ROC. 

| dt. = end of February), “including Exa from the Presses of 
and Wynkyn de Worde—Two Illumina 

;—} First Editions of ser, Be 

(anee Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 





o! and many 

calf bindings with "the book: late of of 
uel Wegg, a Governor of the Hudson's Bay Compan orant’s 

_—, 2 = ot / * ——— 

tation Cony of Voltaire’s La 

Hearinde. Fist Tuition. ith which will be ssid a 

Alexander's M: ae cera sion of New England, with the map 

1680 (the Prope: — 


4, 


are prep 








ussian, 
bic Literature, Modern Greek, Art and ~ ¥ &e. 
at H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


ATALOGUE, No. 54.—Drawings, En 
Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other 
Coloured Prints by et li 
Ponstable. &c.—The Germ 


Surrey. 











Sales by Auction. 


TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY, February 7, ‘at 1 o'clock. 
Natural History and other Books. 
The valuable NATURAL HISTORY and 
GENERAL qaeany of the Col. RAgpeay BARCLAY. 


late 
Bin Be apiete Set of The Ibis—British Museum Catalogue 
be Beltish — eens of Eggs—Gould's * Birds of Burope— 
Britain— Transactions Proceedings of the 
i Mpoclet J many of the leading Works on Natural 


C. STEVENS has received instructions to sell the above 
proverty by A AUCTION, at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 


On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 
TUESDAY, February 14, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Curiosities, 
FETISHES, WARHORNS, WEAPONS, &c., 


from the CONGO—Sheffield Plated Articles—old Pewter and Brass 
Ornaments—Cut Glass — Twenty Lots of Old Lace—a fine yellow 








Decorative Furniture, Forcelain, Armour, and Works of Art, 
the Property of a Gentleman, and from various sources. 


Mirae: PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, - their Galleries, 47, ey! Sapare, W.C.,on 

, at ten minutes clock precisely, a 
ENGLISH and Rexou FU NITURE. 
including Peonts le and Sheraton Bookcases, Wardrobes, Cabinets, 
Clocks, and Sets of Chaics—Louis XV. and XV1 ” Suites of Furniture 
acobean Oak ey Ch: pg Chippsntate Carved Four-post Beds ead 

Old English Bracket Clocks—Porcelain, an. inctoding fine Specimens 
w, Chelsea, Derby, ro Worceste: Chinese PameinOld 
lish, Kuropean, and Eastern i a ps | Armour—and Works of 





Books and Manuscripts. 


Mace PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
UCTION, vA their Galleries, 47, Le’ Square, W.C., 


on wae — AY, at ten minutes 
Pees ISCELLAN. 
he LIBRARY late H. W. EVE, 
— and LIBRARIES d from tchet_and_ Rochester, 
merising SS Standard Works in ean ag Ly ‘aphy, Travel, and 
Fict Lee Pe vi 
seerenere, inal indi ‘Works on the o"rine Arte—Americana— 
irst Edi tens on sof Dickens and Thackeray in the original 
Seation Copy of George Meredith's Poems—Books with 
loured Plates—Coll Le of Autograph Letters—Fifteenth Century 
MS. Codex on Vellum—and other interesting items. 


Catalogues may be had. 


Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON | will § SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leices 
EARLY e FEBRUARY, a bay eee N of GOLD. 8 LV ER, ee 
COPPER COINS, including the the Rev. J. J also 
War Medals, &c., anda FURTHER SeTION of the GOLLEOHION 
formed by the late Hon. OSCAR MARESCAUX (by order of the 
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ea hire—Chinese and Japanese Curios—and the usual M 


lection 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will offer the above Property ¥ AUCTION, at 
his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, ienien, C. 
e. bon day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
applica’ 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully fz notice that they will , o Sientes 
SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, Ki ames’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock preci Se le 

On TUESDAY, February 7, a valuable COL- 
LECTION of ETCHINGS by D. Y. CAMERON and J. M. WHISTLER, 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 

On THURSDAY, February 9, and FRIDAY, 
Feb 10, the COLLECTION of OB. ECTS of ART of the late 
ALEXANDER CASELLA, Esq. 

On SATURDAY, February 11, ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS. 








AT MESSRS. snes, FRANK & i all ROOMS, 
. HANOVER SQUARE, 
By Order $.. a Lady of Title, and otha Properties. 

AN IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF ROWLANDSON AND 
GILLRAY CARICATURES and other Prints in Colour—Booki— 
Porcelain—Bronzes—Oil Paintings — Drawings — Engravings — and 
= a Flemish, French, and English Furniture, which 


K Next, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL b 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, on ERUREDAY and FRIDAY. 
February 9 and 10, at 1 Fenny > On view two days 8 PS 
from 10 to 5o'clock. Cata ree, may be had of Messrs. 

BURN & SON, Solicitors, . elt Yard, Doctors’ Commmnoas Be. or of 
the AUCTIONEERS, at their Offices, 20, Hanover Square, W 


(For Magazines, &c., see pp. 116, 142.] 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 


SPRING LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW COLLECTION OF ESSAYS AND STORIES BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
LAY MORALS, and other Papers. By Roserr Louis Srevenson. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


Contents :—Lay Morals—The Pentland Rising—Father Damien—The Day after To-Morrow—College Papers—Criticisms—Sketches—The Great North Road 
—The Young Chevalier—Heathercat. 
The papers in this volume have not hitherto been collected together in book form excepting in the EpinsurGH and PENTLAND Editions of Stzevenson’s Works. 


WORDSWORTHSHIRE: an Introduction to a Poet’s Country. By Eric Roperrson, M.A., Vicar of St. 


John’s, Windermere. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Poet, Maps, and 47 Original Drawings by ARTHUR TUCKER, R.B.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON CLUBS: their History and Treasures. By Raven Nevitt, Author of ‘The Merry Past, 
&c. With a Coloured Frontispiece of the St. James’s Club and 6 Plates in Monochrome. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BARGAIN BOOK. By Cuartes Epwarp Jernincuam and Lewis Berrany. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

MEN AND THINGS OF MY TIME. By the Marquis pe Casretiane. ‘Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 12 other Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 

As a young man, the Marquis de Castellane met all the notabilities of the Second Empire in his mother’s fitical salon ; he served in the Franco-Prussian war, 
a chapter on which forms one of the liveliest features of the book ; and he was elec a member of the National Assembly, whose constitution and proceed- 
ings he subjects to the most biting satire. The book also contains personal reminiscences of such varied celebrities as Tdenad, the Duc de Broglie, the 
Abbé Liszt, the Empress Augusta of Germany, Gambetta, and General Trochu. 


THE FAVOURITES OF LOUIS XIV. By Le Perr Homme Rovesz, Author of ‘The Favourites of 


Henry of Navarre,’ ‘ The Court of the Tuileries,’ &c. With 6 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK of Famous Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., Author of ‘The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ ‘A Dictionary of Miracles,’ &c. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. Crown §&vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PAGEANT OF SUMMER. By Ricwarp Jerrertes, Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, ls. net. Uniform 


with Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘Talk and Talkers’ and ‘ Father Damien.’ 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
BILLY. By PAUL METHVEN, Author of ‘ Influences.’ 


“We congratulate Mr. Paul Methven in following up the success of ‘Influences’ by so notable a production as ‘ Billy,’ which we have read with rare 
enjoyment......Mr. Methven has sustained his reputation for brilliant, humorous, and forceful writing. He has a knack mj happy phrasing and a perpetual 
bubbling merriment.”—Sunday Times. 

“Written with the lightest touch, ending on a note of genuine feeling. It is, in fact, a mixture of farce and comedy, readable and amusing ; and the faults 
and virtues of the athletic girl are cleverly hit off in the character of the breezy Billy.”—Observer. 


A WOMAN mz THRESHOLD. sy mauve xirree, tthe sign of the Burning Bush. 
FENELLA. By H. LONGAN STUART, Author of ‘Weeping Cross,’ [Shortly. 
THE CASEMENT: owetsox. | By FRANK SWINNERTON, ‘rhe young Idea; &e, (Shortly, 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS. _ ay mrs. maxwELL ARMFIELD, (oye er coe ee, (Shortly. 


A SELECTION FROM 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 

















Leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each. 
AUSTIN DOBSON’S Eighteenth Century Vignettes. R. L. STEVENSON’S Essays of Travel. LORD MACAULAY'S The History of England from 
| Be ries, each with R. L. STEVENSON’S Travels with a Donkey. the Accession of James II. to 
7 R. L. STEVENSON’S An Inland Voyage. oe ante. 
W. 8. GILBERT’S Original Plays. (In Three Series.) | R, lL. STHVENSON’S Memories and Portraits. —_ ¥, ee _ ek. nes 
BRET HARTBH’S Condensed Novels. R. L. STEVENSON’S Virginibus Puerisque. also of the Reign of Charies II. 
BRET HARTHD’S Mliss, Luck of Roaring Camp, &c. > > STEVENSON’S In the South Seas. In 5 vols. 
WEN. LLMES’ The Autocrat of the Breakfast . L. STEVENSON’S Prince Otto. . 
nes Table. (With Illustrations.) R. L, STEVENSON’S Men and Books. COREIN OAREES'S Be * Paw soe. 
*WALT WHITMAN’S Poems. (Selected and Edited . L. STEVENSON’S New Arabian Nights. 
by WM. Rosserm) R. L. STEVENSON’S Across the Plains. JORGEN INCAS See ee 
CHARLES LAMB'S The Essays of Elia. = = acuanee a my} me (In 2 vols.) 
Ss Wi , Wit and . x eir of Hermiston. 
Se ee ua: inmeoe | EE SERVEROOETG SnenteSqemee: | TONTIN MAGARTIT'S A Riser of ox Oxy 
ainti (4vols, With 32 Portraits.) “| BR. L. STEVENSON’S Collected Poems. Victoria to 1901. (4 vols.) 
MARK TW4AIN’S Sketches. = = pa ee SON’S Tales and Fantasies. Volume IV. shortly. 
. STEVENSON’S Essays in the Art of Writing. | The preceding 12 volumes by LORD MAcaULay and JusTIN 
ROBERT BROWNING?’S Pippa, Passes, and Men | RICHARD JEFFERIES’ The Open Air. MCCARTHY, as well as giving a sketch of Earlier British 
Coloured Illustrations by | RICHARD JEFFERIES’ Nature near London. History, form a complete History of England from the 
E. Ff. BRICKDALE. RICHARD JEFFERIES’ The Life of the Fields. Queen Victoris (1807) I. (1685) to the Diamond Jubilee of 
ROBERT BROWNING’S Dramatis Persone, and WALTER BESANT’S London. L 
Dramatic Romances and | WALTER BESANT’S Westminster. W. H. MALLOCK’S The New Republic. 
<<. With 10 Coloured THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. He | BALLADS AND LYRICS OF LOVE. Selected 
Illustrations by E. F. CHARLES READE. With 32 Illustrations by by FRANK SIDGWICK. With 10 Illustrations in Colours by 
BRICKDALE. HEWERDINE. ByaM SHAW. 








PLEASE WRITE FOR A COMPLETE LIST. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Magazines, &e. 
[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
FEBRUARY. : 
Ee east Morey. OMe GOVERNMENT. By the 
THE STRANGER WITHIN VUR GATES. By Major Sir William 
Evans Gordon. 


BLEM OF THE CRIMINAL ALIEN. By Sir Robert 
bay Seng ah late Assistant-Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis. 
“COMPULSORY SERVICE”: A MINISTER'S MANIFESTO. By 
Col. Lonsdale Hale. 


THE MACHINERY OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. By 
J. A. R. Marriott. 


A DOWNING STREET IPYLL. By Walter Sichel. 
POST-ILLUSIONISM AND ART IN THE INSANE. By Theo. B. 
Hysk >, M.D. C.M. F.R.S.Ed., late Senior Physician Bethiem 


THE REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. By the Rev. Canon 
Beeching. 


IAM COBBETT AND QUEEN CAROLINE: AN UNPUB- 
WeHED CORRESPONDENCE. By Lewis Melville. 
THE WRITINGS AND OPINIONS OF GENERAL SIR WILLIAM 
BUTLER. By Stephen Gwynn, M.P. 
A WOMAN'S VIEW OF DIVORCE. By Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
THE CRISIS IN THRE GROWTH OF FRENCH ROYALISM. By 
the Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 
ONAL INSURANCE AGAINST INVALIDITY AND OLD 
NA OE: A REPLY TO MR. CARSON ROBERTS. By Dr. Ernest 
J. Schuster. 
THE DEMAND FOR HOME RULE: A SUGGESTED SOLUTION. 
By Sir Henry A. Blake, G.C.M.G. 
London : SPOTTISWUODE & CO., Lrp., 5, New Street Square. 





Annual Subscription, 48. 6d. post free. 
Single Numbers, 1s. net each. 
THE BUDDHIST REVIEW. 


Now ready, Vol. III. Jan., Feb., March, 1911. No. 1. 

Contents :— Frontispiece: Portrait of the late King of Siam—Notice 
of the late King of Siam—Christian and Buddhist Reasons for Virtue 
~The Buddhism of Buddha and_ the Modernist Buddhism—The 
Religion of the Ceasing of Sorrow— Physical and Biological Aspects of 
An-Atta—‘The oat Duty of the Ne L A +> S eo by 

—Preac! Good Law. From the Fo-sho-hing-tsan- 
ie elves and No cos—New Books and New Editions—Notes 
and News. 

BUDDHIST SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. Members’ Subscription, £1 1s.; Associates’ 
Subscription, 10s. 6d. 

London: LUZAC & CO. 46, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


(houtTsurossss REVIEW. 
Edited by Sir Panor BUNTING. 





No. 542. ° . 64, 

THE PRICE OF A GERMAN-ENGLISH ENTENTE. 
By Prof. HANS DELBRUCK. 
REFERENDUM AND THE PLEBISUITE. 
= By YVES GUYOT. 

CHATHAM AND HIS LATEST BIOGRAPHER. 

By HAROLD W. V. TEMPERLFY. 
RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE. By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


ND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
HIGH CHURCHMEN A By DO LATHBURY, 
DIRT. By EDWYN BEVAN. 
ES OF GEOLOGIC TIME. 
MODERN THEORI By H. 8. SHELTON. 
THE TAXATION OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
By TERESA BILLINGTON-GREIG. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE NEXT RENAISSANCE. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
The Poems of Emily Bronté; The French Renaissance in 
England; Mr. Goldwin Smith's Keminiscences; The New 
Lackoon | * Educational Aims and Efforts, 1880-1910," &c. 
London: HORACE MAKSHALL & SON. 


FE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., FEBRUARY 3, contains :— 
KING EDWARD VII. MEMORIAL, LIVERPOOL. 
THE MAKING OF AN ARCHITECT. 
THE WORK OF MR. ERNEST NEWTON, A.RA. (with 
Tilustrations). 
R.1.B.A. PRESIDENTS ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 
TRUTH IN CRAFTSMANSHIP, CARPENTERS’ HALL 
(Illustrated). 
CONPSETEION NEWS: MANCHESTER, CHADDERTON, 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF CIVIC DESIGN :— 
LONDON STREET INTERSECTIONS.—I. (with Illus- 


ons). 
THE VILLA MARINA COMPETITION, DOUGLAS 
(Illustrated). 
THE BUILDING TRADE :— 
RECENT WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION CASES. 
THE BUILDING TRADE, 1910. 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
COUNTRY HOUSES BY MR. ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A. :— 
ARDENRON PLACB, WINCHFIELD. 
UPTON GREY HOUSE, BLINDLEY HEATH. 
FOURACRE, WINCHFIELD. 
LUCKLEY, WOKINGHAM. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 


By CLASSICUS. 








LTRA-MODERNIST BOOKS. 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


CATHOLICISM ON A _ PHILOSOPHICAL 
BASIS. Price 128. 


MORE PHILOSOPHICAL MEDITATIONS. 
Priee 2s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., London. 
Of all Booksellers. 


(Magazines, &c., continued on p. 142.) 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


AUTHORISED CHEAP EDITIONS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 
Also now ready 


Mr. Lecky’s “ Rationalism.” 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


A History of Wales from the Earliest 


Times to the Edwardian Conquest. 
By JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Professor of His- 
tory in the University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
With Map. 2 vols, 8vo, 21. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


Cats’ Cradles from Many Lands py 
KATHLEEN HADDON. With 59 LIllustrations- 
Crown 8vo, 2x. 6d, net. . (Inland postage 4d.) 


The Aeroplane: an Elementary Text- 
Book of the Principles of Dynamic 
light. By T. o'B HUBBARD, Secretary of the 
Aeronautical Society of Great Britain; J. H. LEDE- 
BOER, B.A., Editor of ‘Aeronautics’; and C. C. 
TURNER, Author of ‘ Aerial Navigation of ‘To-Day.’ 

With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth 
Lady Holland, 1803-5 ani 1808-9. 


Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. With Por- 
trait and Map. 8vo, 15s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
“Lady Holland's journal may be warmly commended to 
all who are interested in Spain, and it throws so much 
valuable light on operations in the Peninsular that it can- 
not be neglected by the historian.”—Daily Mail. 


Tariff Reform, Employment, and Im- 
perial Unity. sy GkorGE COATES, M.A. M.D. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 28. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Inland postage 2d. each,) 


The Religion of the Englishman: Six 
Addresses delivered at All Saints’, 


Margaret Street. By the Rev. H F. B. 
MACKAY, M.A., Vicar. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net; 
cloth, 28, net. (Inland postage 2d. each.) 

THE NEW LENT BOOK, WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON, IS NOW READY. 


Prayer and Practice; or ‘The Three 

Notable Duties,’ Prayer, Fasting, and 

Almsgiving. _ By the Rev. K. E. HOLMES, Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 

Handbook of Commercial Geography. 

By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A. B.Sc. ~ With 


38 Maps and 8 Diagrams. Seventh Edition, Revised 
(1908). 8vo, 158. net. 


Human Personality and its Survival 
of Bodily Death. xy rreperic w. #. 


y 
MYERS. Original Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 428. net. 
Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Thesaurus of English Words and 


Phrases. By PETER M. ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. Classi- 
fied and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex; ion of 
Ideasand Assist in Literary Composition. Enlarged and 
Improved by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
Crown 8vo, 98. net. 


The Foundations of Belief. By the right 
Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. Being 
— ne to the Study of Theology. Crown 

vo, 68. 


Lectures on the Principles of Political 
Obligation. sy THOMAS BILL GREEN. 8vo, 5s. 


Political Economy. By sonn stuART MILL. 
New Edition. Edited and with Introduction by 
W. J. ASHLEY. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

*,* An Index by Miss M. A. ELLIS is added to this Edition, 


The Edinburgh Review. 


JANUARY, 1911. S8vo, 6s. 
1. ENGLISH PROSODY. 
2. THE UNITED STATES AND THE TARIFF. 
38. ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND THE STATE. 
4. PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. 
5. EUROPEAN DOMINION IN ASIA. 
6. THE COST OF LIVING OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 
7. MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN BALLAD ART. 
8 THE RIGHT TO WORK. 
9. MARY STUART. 
10. OUR TUDOR KINGS. 
11. THE POLITICAL PREDICAMENT. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 














MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW BOOKS 





MY LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE. 


By THOMAS CATLING. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“We jostle with politicians and preachens, actors and 
authors, detectives and criminals, and we are surprised and 
delighted not only at the number of all such with whom 
Mr. Catling was brought into intimate contact, but at the 
constant urbanity he displays in regard to each .. A life 
brimful of experiences which might have made him a cynic, 
and it has simply left him a cheery waiees 


au Mall Gazette. 
THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


By J. B. ATKINS. With Illustrations. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


** Billy Russell's” name is a familiar household word 
He is recognized as the pioneer of and the most dis 
tinguished among war correspondents ; and, from the time 
of the Danish War in 1850, of the Crimea and the Indian 
Mutiny down tothe Egyptian — of 1882, there was 
no cam of consequence of which he wasnot an eye- 
witness. His humour and descriptive power are sufficient 
alone to ensure the interest of his biography. 


LETTERS ON 
AMPHIBIOUS WARS. 


By Brigadier-General GEORGE G. ASTON, 
C.B., General Staff, and Brevet-Colonel Royal 
Marine Artillery. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


The object of the work is to illustrate the direction of 
fleets and armies against a common objective, and the 
advantages accruing to a combatant possessing the power 
of moving military forces by sea. This is one of the most 
vital considerations of modern warfare, and it has never 
before been dealt with separately. In illustration of the 
main thesis the book contains a short account of recent 
amphibious wars, including the Revolutionary War in Chile 
in 1891, the China-Japan War of 1894-5, the Spanish- 
oe go War of 1898, and the Russo-Japanese War of 


THE LONE HEIGHTS. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of ‘The 
Greatness of Josiah Porlick,’ ‘The Spoils of 
Victory,’ ‘ Dominy’s Dollars,’ &c. 63. 
Admirers of Mr. Paul Neuman's virile and courageous 
novels will be glad to read his new book, ‘The Lone 
Heights.’ As always, Mr. Neuman faces ‘facts, and in this 
ae brings comfort to the idealist whom the worldly call a. 
ure. 


THE VALLEY CAPTIVES. 
By Miss R. MACAULAY. 6s. 


* The Valley Captives’ is a story of the effect of the 
limitations of ‘‘a corner life,” and of the several ways the 
various characters found ‘‘open country.” The main plot 
centres round a nervous man demoralized by uncongenial 
surroundings and jarring compeaionsy. driven by fear 
and hate from disaster to disaster till, in the final catas- 
trophe, he breaks through his limitations. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1911. 6s. 





No. 426. 


THE IMMUNITY OF PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA 
(Part I, Historical.) 

BOSWELL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

TIBET, AND OUR RELATIONS WITH IT. 

SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF QUEEN 
MARY II. By the Hon. Ben Bathurst. 

WOODS AND FORESTS. By J. C. Medd. 

THE SONG OF ROLAND. By Hilaire Belloc. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND ITALY. By “ Austriacus.” 

THE NATIONAL TRUST AND PUBLIC AMENITIES. 

CHATEAUBRIAND ON HIS OWN LIFE. By P. F. 
Willert. 

INDIA UNDER LORD MORLEY. 

LORD ROSEBERY'’S ‘CHATHAM.’ 

PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION, AND WHAT NEXT? 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W.. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





THE OXFORD BOOK OF BALLADS. Chosen and 


Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. In Two Editions. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net ; feap. 8vo, on Oxford India Paper, cloth, 
7s. Gd. net. Also in leather bindings. 


Atheneum.—‘' The volume is carefully edited—all words likely to 
present difficulty being explained in unobtrusive foot-notes—and could not 
well be more comprehensive. It will prove a dainty and valuable addition 
to the store of ballad literature at present accessible to the reading public, 
and should help to create an interest which is at present not conspicuous 
concerning a form of verse which has much charm.” 


SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS. vo. Vol. 1. (Minor 


Poems). Edited by E. DE SELINCOURT. 10s 6d. net. Vols. II. 
and III. (‘ The Faerie Queene’). Edited by J.C. SMITH. 18s. net. 


TRAHERNE’S POEMS OF FELICITY. now frst 


rinted from an MS. in the British Museum. Edited by H. I. BELL. 
‘own 8vo, bound in Stamped Paper, imitating the Binding of the 
Tudor Period, 5s. net. (New Volume Tudor and Stuart Library.) 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF 
THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. | kngiish Place-Names, 


HENRY BRADLEY—On the Present State of English Pronunciation, 
ROBERT BRIDGES — Browning, W. P. KER—Blind Harry’s 
** Wallace,” GEORGE SAINTSBUKY—Some Suggestions about Bad 
Poetry, EDITH SICHEL—Carlyle and his German Masters, C. E. 
VAUGHAN. Collected by A. é. BRADLEY. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ A volume of remarkable interest.” 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN GREECE. Introduction by 


Sir J. RENNELL RODD. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. 


An Account of the Literary Relations of England and France in the 
Sixteenth Century. By SIDNEY LEE. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Times. -—‘* Mr, Lee’s parallels are mostly convincing. He has paid 
attention to the caveats of former critics and toned down some of the 
extremer views originally deduced from sonnet-likenesses. Nearly all his 
illustrations have a certain interest. But they forma very small part of the 
erudition which goes to the confection of the present work, a notable credit 
to English scholarship.” 


SIX ESSAYS ON JOHNSON. — Samuel Johnson: The 


Leslie Stephen Lecture— On the Two-hundredth Anniversary of 
Johnson’s Birth—Johnson without Boswell—Johnson on Shakespeare 
—Early Lives of the Poets—Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. By 
WALTER RALEIGH. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Times. —‘‘ We find an interpretation to send us glowing to the text in 
search of quite new discoveries......Prof. Raleigh ventures no new readings, 
but rather an enlarged understanding of the sacred text. And on the whole 
he has done nothing better.” 


EARLY PLAYS FROM THE ITALIAN.  Eaitea, 


with Essay, Introductions and Notes, by R. WARWICK BOND. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR AND CIVIL WAR. 


Translated by F. P. LONG. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 
(Oxford Library of Translations.) 





OXFORD STUDIES IN SOCIAL AND LEGAL 


HISTORY, Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. Vol. Il. TYPES 
OF MANORIAL STRUCTURE IN THE NORTHERN DANELAW. 
By F. M. STENTON. CUSTOMARY RENTS. By N. NEILSON. 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
VOL. I. ENGLISH MONASTERIES ON THE EVE OF THE 


DISSOLUTION. By ALEXANDER SAVINE. PATRONAGE IN 
THE LATER EMPIRE. By F. DE ZULUETA. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


HANNIBAL’S MARCH THROUGH THE ALPS. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. With 2 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIVING SPEECH IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


AFRICA. An Essay introductory to the Bantu Family of Languages. 
By A.C. MADAN. 8vo, 6s. net. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SIERRA LEONE. wit 


an Introductory Essay on the Origin, Character, and Peoples of the 
Colony by H.C. LUKACH. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


EVOLUTION: DARWINIAN AND SPENCERIAN 


The Herbert Spencer Lecture, 1910. By R. MELDOLA. 8vo, 
le. 6d. net. 


THE POSITION OF THE SLAVONIC LAN- 
GUAGES AT THE PRESENT DAY.  4n Insugural 


Lecture by N. FORBES. 8vo, ls. net. 


OLD-LATIN BIBLICAL TEXTS: No. VI. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS FROM THE CODEX 
VERONENSIS (b): Being the First Complete Edition of the 


Evangeliarium Purpureum in the Cathedral Library at Verona. With 
an Introduction Descriptive of the MS. by E. 8S. BUCHANAN. 
4to, with 2 collotype facsimiles, 21s. net. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND 
POETRY. 


Uniform Volumes, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; lambskin, 38. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


CLOUGH’S POEMS. Including Ambarvalia and the First 


Edition of THE BOTHIE. Edited by H. 8S. MILFORD. 


SHELLEY'S POEMS OF 1820. 
JEFFREY'S LITERARY CRITICISM. 


D. NICOL SMITH. 


CHARLES READE’S A GOOD FIGHT. Te first 


version of ‘The Cloister and the Hearth.’ With an Introduction by 
. ANDREW LANG. 


Edited by 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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England in the 
Sudan. 


By Yacoub Pasha Artin. 
Translated from the French by 
GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial Trainin, 


College, Cairo. With Illustrations an 
Map. 8vo, 10s. net. [Next week. 


Reminiscences. 


By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 


Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. net. 


BY THE LATE 
SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


Greater Britain. By the late 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Problems of Greater Bri- 
tain. By the late Sir CHARLES W. 
DILKE. Extra crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





An Adventure. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE. 
Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The International Law and 
Custom of Ancient Greece 


and Rome. By COLEMAN 


PHILLIPSON, M.A. LL.D. Litt.D., of 

the Inner Tem le, Barrister-at- Law, 

Author of ‘Studies in International 

Law,’ &. With Introduction by Sir 

——, MACDONELL. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
s. ne 


Times.—‘‘ A work of much importance, 
presenting for the first time—apparently 
in any language—a comprehensive and 
systematic account, by a jurist of learning 
and authority, of a Ae Fak, to which students 
of international law have paid too little 
attention.” 


I Wonder: sanen FOR THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE. STEPHEN 
PAGET, Author of ‘ ‘essio Medici,’ 


&c. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Domain of Belief. 


By the Hon. HENRY JOHN COKE, 
Author of ‘ Creeds of the Day,’ ‘ Tracks 
of a Rolling Stone,’ &0. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Spectator. —‘*This very thoughtful and 
careful book is the exercise of a full mind 
on the three primal ideas—God, Immortality, 
and the Will......It is a book full of learning, 
and absolutely humble and honest.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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AMURATH TO AMURATH 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 
Author of ‘The Desert and the oon” 
« Very fewt a Ry net, f Mi 
ery few traveller. the literary equipment of Miss 
Bell, and ast one steee -book in a decade can boast the vigous 
the fine characterisation, and the nervous distinction hich 
mark ie gage of ‘Amurath to Amurath.’ The 


of this are multifarious ; at every point its re 
paste seem to repel criticism.” -DalLY TELEGRAPH. 
CHINA UNDER 


THE EMPRESS DOWAGER 


ByJ.O.P. ZUABD d EDMUND RACKHOUSE. 
ustrated. 16s. net. [Srd Impression. 
- pom... more illuminating then aie any that 
has ever come out of ee imes. 


HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC 


y Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
Profuse iliustrated. POPULAR EDITION. 6s. ‘net. 
“Some oo may still be immortal, and Shackleton’s 
achievement is one of them. .. An almost incredible epic of 
adventure.”— Daily Telegraph. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. Ss. ¢ ea. net. 
‘* This wonderful book.” — Westminster G 


“ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES” 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 


By Dr. CORRADO RICCI. 
With Colour Plates and 600 Text Illustrations. 
Limp cloth, 6s. net. 
Previously published, uniform with the above :— 
ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


FERDINAND LASSALLE 


By, GEORGE BRANDBSBS, 
Author of ‘ William Shakespeare,’ &c. 6s. net. 

“No thinker is better worth study for those who are face 
to face with such insistent social problems as meet us at 
every turn in Ag tT current politics of our own country.” 

W. L. CouRTNEY, in the Daily Telegraph. 








New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE WHITE PEACOCK 
ByD. H. LAWRENCE. 
“ A book that one will not forget.”—Evening Standard. 
YOUNG LIFE 
By J. L. HERBE mpeOn.. Auer of ‘Mortal Men.’ 
oN brilliant success.”—C. Life. 
TILLERS OF THE SOIL 
“A notable book."_Daily Newe 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER: s=2234 


Morning. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 

** In the whole of Euro contemporary fiction it would 
be hard to find a work in which subtlety of insight, 
delicacy of analysis, and unflinching truth are combined in 
a more vivid whole.”—Times. 


A LARGE ROOM 


By Mrs. RY Re at atl 
poe of NR Lorian.’ 
“Mrs, eer my | has written no Dok more powerful than 
this."—Hvening Standard. 


THE DOP DOCTOR 
RICHARD DEHAN., [9th Impression. 
Although” THE DOP DOCTOR was published in the 
py part of last year, it is still the best-selling novel of the 
and no wonder, for the public loves @ good story, and 
thie, to quote the Daily Telegraph, is ‘a book ina thousand.” 
CONFESSIONS OF 


A SUCCESSFUL WIFE 
“ Recommended soles wack Gs cnscemstal wife.” 
Daily Mail. 
THE GETTING OF WISDOM 


By H RICHARDSON Author of ‘ Maurice Guest.” 
” se Say for Girls’ might So well be the sub-title of 
—Saturday Review. 


AN AFFAIB OF DISHONOUR 


We race through & bce ch rs, bi a’ e 
i =f 





ANNA KARENIN 8ycount rotstoy 


POPULAR EDITION 0p pp. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21, Bedford Street, W.C. 








READY MONDAY NEXT. 
Crown 8vo, 194 pp. cloth, price 4s, 6d. net. 


CESARE LOMBROSO. 


A Modern Man of Science. 
By HANS KURELLA, M.D. 
Translated by M. EDEN PAUL, M.D. 


IN PRESS. READY SHORTLY. Crown 8vo, illustrated. 


THE MECHANISM OF LIFE. 


Being the only authorized translation of 
Prof. STEPHANE LEDUC’S ‘Theorie Physton-Chiteaiqne 
de la Vie et Generations Spontanées. 
By Dr. DEANE BUTCHER, 


Past President of the Réntgen er ibe Editor of 
* Archives of the Rintgen Ray,’ &. 








READY IN A FEW DAYS. 12mo, cloth, price 6s. 6d, net. 
PROF. MARK BALDWIN’S NEW VOLUME. 


THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY ; 


or, Psychology and Sociology. 


f. Baldwin is head of the Department of Philosophy of 
J = Hopkins University, Baltimore, and is — y con- 
ceded to be the most eminent American Psychol ogist. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, illustrated with 
numerous Half-Tone Plates, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 


MAKERS OF MAN: 


A Study of Human Initiative: 


By CHARLES J. WHITBY, M.D.Cantab., B.A., 


Author of ‘The Logic of Human 7 eed 
‘The Wisdom of Plotinus,’ &c. 


rm. this work yt we os of individuality is investigated 
means of an ical study of forty world-famous men, 
under four setae of action, artists, men ot 
thought and ethico-religious pioneers — ten examples of 
each. The book is not a series of biographies—the lives 
are treated collectively with a view to the attainment of 
general results. 





NOW READY. 506 pp. cloth, price 17s. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF RACES. 


By Major CHARLES E. WOODRUFF, 
A.M. M.D., Surgeon U.S.A. Army. 





This work is of prime importance, dealing in a large wa 
with the group o qu uestions, upon the answersto whic 
depend the explanation and forecast of human progress. 

Forthcoming New Books on Ehrlich’s “ 606” 
Treatment of Syphilis. 
READY SHORTLY. 
THE 


TREATMENT OF SYPHILIS. 
WITH DIOXY-DIAMIDO-ARSENO-BENZOL 
(“Ehrlich-Hata 606.”). 
By 
Sanitatsrat Dr. WILHELM WECHSELMANN, 


Physician to the Dermatological Division of the Rudolf 
Virchow Hospital in Berlin. 


With an Introduction by Prof. Dr. PAUL EHRLICH 
(Geh. Ober-Medizinal-Rat zu Frankfurt a.M.) 


Crown 8vo, with many Illustrations and Plates, mostly 
Coloured. 
The price will be about 21s, net. 





THE 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMICO- 
THERAPY of the SPIRILLA 


(Syphilis, Relapsing Fever, Yaws, &c.). 
By Prof. Dr. PAUL ot “4 Frankfurt a.M., 
and Dr. 8S. HA 


With Pana by Drs. H. J. ~ J New York ; 
J. IVERSEN, St. Petersburg ; BITTER, ‘Cairo ; 
and DREYER, Cairo. 


1 royal 8vo vol. of about 250 pages, with 27 Illustrations in 
the Text and 5 Plates. Price 12s. net. 


Descriptive Catalogue sent on application to Department A. 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica. Eleventh 
Edition. Vols. I1-XIV. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 


THE expectations raised by the announce- 
ments concerning ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ so long and carefully pre- 
pared by a special staff of workers, are of 
two kinds. They concern the improved 
form of the new issue, and the quality and 
extent of the contributions which it puts 
before us. 


On the first point the fourteen volumes 
we have received in a neat bookcase 
are decisive. The use of thin paper 
makes a remarkable reduction in size 
and weight — notable particularly in 
these days, when the crowd of books 
necessary for any working library which 
pretends to completeness makes space 
a matter of vital importance. For the 
ordinary reader, who does not trouble to 
verify his references, there may be more 
book-room, but he will at once recognize 
the superiority of volumes which have 
limp bindings, and will remain open at any 
given point. These material advantages 
are apt to be neglected nowadays by 
producers of books, especially illustrated 
books ; but constant readers know well the 
comfort of a light volume, whether it is 
a work of fiction or of learning. As we 
hope frequently to use the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia,’ it is a satisfaction to find that 
it is not an indispensable mammoth. It 
will go into the bag we carry as wellfas 
the shelf of our library. 
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That is the general expression, which we 
believe to be justified by the array of 
writers already exhibited to the world in 
various ways. But there are various sorts 
of “experts.” In the world of journalism, 
and even of books, the flood of writing 
has produced a very moderate standard 
of literary acquirements. A man may, 
and constantly does, claim the title of 
“ expert ”’ with satisfaction to himself and 
profit to those who publish his writings. 
Yet to the other man who really knows, he 
is fulfilling the function of the one-eyed 
among the blind—which is, to dominate 
them. He has his reputation, and only, 
perhaps, in the quarters where erudition 
lies hid, or seldom raises its voice, is he 
properly estimated. 


Never was such a sudden soholar made 


is the half-admiring reflection of the real 
authority, who, in Nietzsche’s phrase, 
can boast of “ a calling, but not a bawling.” 
This second sort of expert, for whom 
accuracy is at once an ideal and an ordeal, 
is rare, and needs finding out, or, as was 
said of a learned Oxford don, excavation. 
England cannot always supply him in 
spite of her Universities ; Germany, the 
United States, and a dozen other countries 
may have to be called in, for true scholar- 
ship has no boundaries. 


It is this difficult business of discovering 
the right man to which the editor of the 
‘Encyclopedia’ has directed his special 
attention, and, so far as we can judge 
without detailed examination, with marked 
success. But Doctors of Letters and 
Philosophy as well as of Medicine are apt 
to disagree, and an unqualified assent to 
the results of a specialist in any subject 
is not to be expected. No master, again 
to quote Nietzsche, wants his brilliant 
disciples to agree with him; but the 
volumes before us at least present a view 
worthy of all consideration, and in some 
cases the results of research which has not 
reached the eyes of an incurious public. 
The sending for criticism of groups of 
articles representing one subject has begun, 
and will be a great convenience to editors. 


So far we have had in mind the sort of 
learning which is technical, and reaches 
the multitude, if at all, in a ready-made 
summary which earns the scorn, and 
frequently justifies the disregard, of the 
scholar. Much else, of course, is looked 
for in an encyclopedia, and much is given 
to us; the editor has, for instance, 
thought it well to include biographies of 
the living, and we find a crisp account 
of celebrities so recently eminent as Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton. Miss Marie Corelli gets 
some forty-eight lines of appreciation, 
which conclude as follows :-— 


** When she went to live at Stratford-on- 
Avon, her personality, and her importance 
in the literary world, became further allied 
with the historic associations of the place ; 
and in the public life of women writers her 
utterances had the réclame which is empha- 
sized by journalistic publicity. Such success 
is not to be gauged by purely literary stand- 
‘ ards; the popularity of Miss Corelli’s novels 
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The articles are the work of experts. | is a phenomenon not so much of literature 


as of literary energy—entirely creditable 
to the journalistic resource of the writer, 
and characteristic of contemporary pleasure 
in readable fiction.”’ 


About the same space is devoted to the 
distinguished scholar Franz Delitzsch, and 
his son, “‘ the author of many books of 
great research and learning.” 

The ‘ Encyclopedia,’ we think, supplies 
more than we might reasonably expect 
in view of the numerous aids to biography 
extant, which in these days of hustle and 
self-advertisement tell us of a man’s “ life- 
work ”’ long before it is finished. Still, 
it is an advantage to have a judicious 
survey, brought up to date, of the promin- 
ent figures of our time, for experience 
assures us that details of the last few 
years are just those which are most 
difficult to procure promptly. 


Chance more than design must prevail 
in the rapid study of so vast a store of 
information and criticism as that before us. 
We give, however, some of the results of 
our first investigation. 


We have been struck with the abundance 
and pertinence of the illustrations—for 
instance, under ‘ Arms,’ ‘ Amphitheatre,’ 
and, Greek Art’; and we find notices 
not only of ‘Art Sales,’ but also of 
* Art Societies ’ and ‘ Art Teaching.’ The 
classical specialist might discover matter 
for disagreement in the article on 
‘ Apuleius,’ but he will admire the com- 
mand of detail under ‘ Apulia,’ for the 
article begins: ‘“‘sometimes Appulia in 
manuscripts, but never in inscriptions.” 
Anthropology, Animism, and folk-lore have 
evidently been treated with great care, 
which is all the more satisfactory as there 
were complaints of neglect in these 
subjects in earlier editions. We are 
pleased to see that W. J. Thoms gets his 
due credit for the invention of the word 
“folk-lore,’ and look forward to an 
interesting discussion arising out of the 
dictum that, in spite of the championship 
of Mr. Andrew Lang and others, theriolatry 
does not necessarily mean totemism. 
Everywhere the Bibliographies are 
abundant, and this is a feature of the work 
which, though it makes little show, is of the 
utmost value for the student. The biblio- 
graphy of France, for instance, occupies 
more than two pages of small print. 


There are plenty of sportsmen in the 
world as well as students, and they will 
find their interests not neglected. There 
is, for instance, more than half a page on 
‘ Hammer-throwing,’ with “ records * duly 
added ; while ‘ Horse-racing ’ has already 
supplied a friend of ours with a detail of 
the sport not given in other available books 
of reference. There are short lives, too, 
of two notable figures of the turf—Apper- 
ley, the ‘‘ Nimrod ” who was the father of 
sporting journalism, and Sir John Astley, 
the cheery ‘‘ Mate” of many a reminis- 
cence. As the latter gentleman is given, 
we should have expected to find a separate 
article awarded to the great jockey Archer; 
but thav heading is monopolized by the 
dramatic critic still with us. A cruel sport 
which has interest for the antiquary 
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finds its place under ‘Ducking and 
Cucking Stools.’ 


The odd words which the man who is 
tolerably informed does not know are, 

rhaps, the things for which he goes most 
Sonmpatie to a book of reference. Here 
the new guide is strong. We find the 
psychological ‘ Apperception,’ the geo- 
graphical use of ‘ Divide,’ the commercial 
sense of ‘ Drawback,’ and the geological of 
‘ Greywacke.’ One page gives us light not 
only on ‘Nell Gwyn,’ whom everybody 
knows, but also on ‘ Gwyniad,’ the Welsh 
name of the white fish of Lake Bala. 
Another affords enlightenment as _ to 
‘Hachure,’ ‘Hacienda,’ and ‘ Hack- 
berry,’ the last an American member of the 
Elm family. Finally, the English reader 
who is worried by a reference to a ‘ Hys- 
teron-Proteron’ will find it explained 
and a quotation given of a celebrated 
example from Virgil. In the last volume 
we hope to see ‘Zeugma’ similarly 
elucidated, for, in spite of the Board of 
Education and the spirited efforts of our 
fellow-journalists, we still believe in 
grammar, and think some of the remarks 
of Dr. Sayce concerning it in Vol. XII. 
would make a good subject for disputation. 








Memorials of the Counties of England.— 
Old Leicestershire, edited by Alice 
Dryden ; Old Lincolnshire, edited by E. 
Mansel Sympson; Old Durham, edited 
by Henry R. Leighton. (Allen & 
Sons.) 


Miss Drypen, who has already dealt 
successfully with three other counties in 
this attractive series, has been excep- 
tionally fortunate in bringing together a 
number of valuable articles concerning the 
past history of Leicestershire. Although 
these essays are of varied quality, there 
is not a single trivial one amongst them. 
The only paper that might have been 
easily improved is ‘ Vestiges of Paganism 
in Leicestershire.’ It is, perhaps, of a 
more substantial character than some 
which have appeared in other volumes 
under the heading of Folk-lore, but is 
hardly worthy of inclusion, judged by the 
standard of its fellows. 


The editor has done well in the intro- 
ductory paper, entitled ‘ Historic Leicester- 
shire, in linking the various essays, 
and briefly bridging over the main gaps 
in the sketch of the county. Miss Dryden 
also writes well on the Greys of Groby 
and Bradgate, whilst another writer 
contributes a good account of the Beau- 
monts of Grace-Dieu. We note a paper 
on Belvoir Castile, and another on the 
Great Civil War, whilst Mr. Gotch—the 
most competent of authorities on such 
matters—writes pleasantly on the few 
ancient houses of first-rate interest which 
the county possesses. 


An unusual amount of attention is 
paid to pre-Norman development. Mr. 
Peake writes in a convincing and original 
fashion on the pre-historic roads which can 





be traced throughout Leicestershire ; and 
Mr. Horwood supplies sections on the 
county in prehistoric, Roman, and Anglo- 
Saxon times. Mr. Horwood’s essays on 
these three periods, though carefully com- 
piled, are by no means equal in value to 
the admirable articles on the same subjects 
which appeared in the first volume of 
the ‘ Victoria History of Leicestershire,’ 
published in 1907. 


The two most valuable papers of this 
collection remain to be noticed, both of con- 
siderable worth toecclesiologists and almost 
entirely original. Mr. W. S. Weather- 
ley supplies a full list and description of the 
tombs and monuments with sculptured 
effigies up to the seventeenth century. 
The county is exceptionally rich in 
such peer A records ; many (notably 
those of the Earls of Rutland at Bottes- 
ford) are of high historical and artistic 
value. There are other striking examples, 
of varying date, at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Ashby - Folville, Castle Donnington, 
Coleorton, Dalby-on-the-Wolds, Foston, 
Gaddesby, St. Margaret’s, Leicester, and 
Stapleford. This article is excellently 
illustrated. 


The other remarkable paper, entitled 
‘Leicestershire Churches in the Time 
of Charles I.,’ by Mr. A. Percival Moore, 
Registrar of the Archdeaconry of Leices- 
ter, supplies an‘ unusual amount of infor- 
mation—mostly of a sorry and unhappy 
nature—with regard to the fabrics of 
the churches from the documents in his 
custody. In the Archdeaconry Registry 
are preserved records of inspections, com- 
monly called lustrationes ecclesiarum, be- 
tween the years 1619 and 1639. Only 
in two cases—namely, Theddingworth 
in 1630, and Kirby Mallory in 1637—did 
these visitations produce laudatory entries 
concerning the condition of fabrics or 
fittings ; otherwise the entries form an 
almost continuous record of omissions and 
defects. The lay impropriators were 
worse in their disregard of decency in the 
chancels than were the churchwardens in 
the naves. In many a church the altar- 
table is described as old and indecent. At 
Witherley “the pulpit is very indecent, 
being the hollow trunk of a tree.”” At two 
churches there was no surplice, at Thurnby 
it was “old and much torne,” whilst at 
Market Bosworth this vestment was nimis 
angustum et strictum et valde inconforme. 
In 1627 articles were exhibited against 
the two churchwardens of Saddington, 
Thomas Horton and Henry Clerke, for 
omitting to present at the archidiaconal 
visitation a variety of enormities, including 
the following :— 


“The glasse windowes of the said church 
being broken soe that the starlings came in 
thereat and defiled the church and dunged 
on the minister’s head and on the book 
as he was reading of divine service there ; 
the west dore of the Belfrie being out of 
repaire soe that the winde and weather did 
beate and blow in thereat soe violentlie 
that the minister was not able to read service 
in his seat by reason thereof. The dogges 
suffered to be in Church in tyme of divine 
prayers and with their noise disturbing the 





same, and Alice Horton y* wife being a 
comon sleeper in the Church in service and 
sermon time.” 


Dr. Mansel Sympson, a well-known and 
most competent antiquary of Lincoln, is 
responsible for the volume of this series 
which deals with Old Lincolnshire. With 
the aid of several excellent coadjutors, a 
comely and valuable work has been pro- 
duced. This great county, the second 
largest in England, is somewhat destitute 
of grand or impressive scenery, and is not 
remarkable for remains of monasteries, 
castles, or great houses. It is, however, 
distinguished by its parochial churches, 
rich in the diversity of their architectural 
features or antiquity, and in the interest 
of their fittings. The volume opens with 
fairly comprehensive articles on Lincoln- 
shire in prehistoric and in Roman days, 
but by far the greater part of its pages 
is concerned cite <adhelchagion matters. 
Dr. Sympson has been fortunate in secur- 
ing an account of the extremely beautiful 
Early English chapel of Kirkstead from 
the pen of Mr. Hodgson Fowler, to whom 
the county is indebted for many pains- 
taking and conservative restorations of 
its church fabrics. Mr. Crowther-Beynon 
writes well on the various churches of the 
picturesque town of Stamford ; Mr. Jebb 
of Boston and its church; Mr. Watkins 
of the church of St. Andrew, Heckington ; 
the editor of Tattersha]l church and 
castle; and Mr. W. 8. Foster on South 
Lincolnshire churches in general. 


But of all the church articles the palm 
must be given to the contribution by Mr. 
A. Hamilton Thompson on the Saxon 
edifices of the county. He deals very 
cautiously with the exact date of many of 
the fabrics usually accepted as pre-Nor- 
man, holding that most of the so-called 
Saxon churches of Lincolnshire represent 
a late state of Saxon art, open to Norman 
influence, but preserving a distinctly 
national tradition. Some of these build- 
ings he regards as undoubtedly earlier 
than the Conquest, whilst others are 
possibly later, though belonging to a type 
of art previous to the general spread 
of Norman influence, and therefore fairly 
entitled to the descriptive term “‘ Saxon.” 
Prof. Baldwin Brown roughly estimates 
that Lincolnshire possesses about two 
score churches containing much “ pre- 
Conquest work”; it will probably be 
henceforth safer, with regard to about 
half of these, to leave the question of pre- 
or post-Conquest alone, and to follow 
Mr. Thompson in speaking of them as of 
Saxon style. At any rate, Mr. Thomp- 
son’s detailed descriptions and arguments 
are well worth careful consideration. 
Excellent illustrations are given of St. 
Peter’s, Barton-on-Humber, the interior 
of St. Mary’s, Stow, and the church 
tower of Marston before restoration. 


There are also two first-rate papers 
dealing with the interiors of churches. 
The Rev. G. E. Jeans, whose general 
knowledge of Lincolnshire churches is 
unequalled, writes well, but briefly, on the 
sepulchral brasses, and fully establishes 
the great value and interest of those 
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extant, which are comparatively few. 
The editor contributes a delightful, though 
somewhat slight paper on the ‘ Medieval 
Roodscreens and Roodlofts in Lincoln- 
shire Churches,’ a subject to which much 
attention has recently been paid. Good 
plates are supplied of the pulpitums of 
Lincoln Minster and Tattershall, and of 
the roodscreens of Sleaford, Cotes-by- 
Stow, Winthorpe, and Middle Rasen. 


With one exception, namely, a poor 
article on ‘ Folk-lore,’ consisting of well- 
worn matter common to much of England, 
the varied essays in the Durham volume 
are of distinct merit, and for the most part 
well illustrated. The editor contributes 
an attractive and well-written account of 
the ‘ Castles and Old Halls of the County.’ 
Here it is incidentally mentioned that a 
modern soldier and a modern poet, both of 
deserved repute, were natives of the 
county. Ford Hall was the birthplace 
of Havelock, whilst Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was born at Coxhoe Hall in 
March, 1806. 


There are various papers, all good of 
their kind, on the priories of Wearmouth 
and Jarrow; on the parish churches at 
large ; on the monumental inscriptions ; 
and on Finchale Priory. The last of these, 
by Mr. Tavenor-Perry, is abundantly 
illustrated by his own facile pen. The 
great subject of Durham Cathedral has 
been reserved for one of the oldest and 
most experienced of our antiquaries, 
Canon Greenwell; whilst another able 
article on the general history of the County 
Palatine is written by Dr. Gee, who has 
won his spurs as a careful historian. 

A paper on a difficult theme, which 
abounds in pitfalls for the unwary and 
careless, is written by Mr. W. Morley 
Egglestone, on ‘Place-Names in the 
Durham Dales.’ This is the title given to 
the essay in the contents, but on the head- 
lines of Mr. Egglestone’s actual pages 
it is clumsily transposed into ‘Name- 
Places in the Durham Dales.’ The place- 
names of this county are strong both 
in Scandinavian and Saxon words. The 
writer has dealt with them for the most 
part in a careful and scholarly fashion. 
A study of these names divides North- 
umbria into two provinces, as it were— 
Deira, the district of the Danes, and 
Bernicia, the district of the Angles, the 
river Tees forming the dividing line. 
The Norse beck and the Anglo-Saxon burn 
mark the line with emphasis between 
these districts in the upper reaches of the 
valleys of the Wear and the Tees. Almost 
all of the English rivers have retained the 
names given to them by the Celts, and the 
Celtic roots of avon, dur, esk, rhe, and don 
are frequently repeated. The Norwegians 
are responsible for planting in this county, 
and elsewhere in the North, the word gill, 
signifying a mountain chasm or fissure 
in the hillside. Cleugh is from the Anglo- 
Saxon clough, a cleft down the side of a 
hill. Sike is a common local name, signi- 
fying a marshy hollow; it is from the 
Anglo-Saxon sic, but has its Icelandic 
equivalent sikje, and in Norse siki. The 
mingling in Durham of terms of varied 





origin is remarkable. Thus in the one 
parish of Stanhope there are, in round 
numbers, ten gills, thirty cleughs, and 
seventy sikes. It is interesting also to 
note how successive settlers reduplicated 
names of equivalent meaning through 
lack of understanding their predecessors’ 
title. Thus we find such curiously inter- 
mixed place-names as Rogerley-Gill-Burn, 
Willow Green-Burn-Gill, and Stock-Gill- 
Cleugh. 


Amongst curious and unexpected bits 
of information in this interesting article 
the following may be cited :— 


“One of the most striking instances of 
the Norwegian element in Weardale is what 
was, fifty or sixty years ago, the ‘ national’ 
winter sport of the dale. This was skeeing, 
the national sport of Norway. Within the 
memory of a few of the oldest inhabitants, 
no snowy winter passed in Weardale with- 
out this sport being prsctised to its full 
extent.” 


Regarding the whole story of the 
wanderings of St. Cuthbert’s shrine, and 
its eventual settlement at Durham, we 
remark that it is wrapped up with the 
question of sanctuary rights, which pre- 
vailed far more in this county than in 
any other part of England, with the 
possible exception of a small circuit round 
Beverley. But there is no reference to 
the subject in these pages, with the 
exception of a drawing of the often illus- 
trated ‘“‘ sanctuary knocker” of Durham 
Minster. 








From Hausaland t6 Egypt, through the 
Sudan. By H. Karl W.Kumm. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 


Tuis volume of 324 pages and six unpaged 
plates weighs 3lb. There is really no 
excuse that we can see for printing it on 
such heavy paper; for, with the excep- 
tion of the six beautiful coloured plates 
of butterflies and moths, the photographs 
which occupy nearly a quarter of the 
pages are not of great merit, and scarcely 
deserved such a fine surface. The writing 
corresponds to the material : it is ponder- 
ous. Yet we are not disposed to class the 
book among the numerous journals of 
travel in the Sudan which threaten to 
become a burden to reviewers. The 
attraction is certainly not in the manner of 
telling nor in the matter told, for there 
is a desperate sameness about savages 
when cursorily described and photographed 
by hurried explorers. We may make an 
exception in respect of the repulsive 
beak-lipped women of Sara-Kabba, whose 
mouths, according to their tolerant spouses, 
were thus distorted in order to ward off 
the attentions of slave-drivers. 


What compels admiration is the “ grit ” 
of the man. He is a missionary as well 
as a doctor of philosophy, a sportsman, 
and a naturalized Englishman, it seems, 
and these facts may account for much. 
His immediate object in 1908 was to 
continue his work for the Sudan United 
Mission by taking out and establishing 





seven missionaries, visiting all the mission 
stations, and founding the Lucy Memorial 
Freed Slaves’ Home at Rumasha (named 
in memory of his wife), near Lokoja, in 
Northern Nigeria. All this he success- 
fully accomplished. But he had a further 
design. The chief object of the Sudan 
United Mission is to counteract the 
advancing Mohammedan propaganda in 
Central Africa, and with it the slave-trade. 
Dr. Kumm is as deeply impressed as 
Mr. Putnam Weale with the danger of a 
great Mohammedan revival in Africa, 
and sees its best preventive in the Chris- 
tianizing of the pagan tribes. With a 
view to surveying the field of possible work 
in this direction, he determined to try 
to cross Central Africa on the border 
between the Muslim and the pagan zones, 
from Northern Nigeria, across the north 
of the German Cameroons, through the 
Shari-Chad territory or French Equatorial 
Africa, to the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
It took him nearly a year, but in December, 
1909, he reached Khartum without any 
serious illness or any fighting. He went 
through unopened country ; cut his way 
through unknown forests and tall, stiff, 
knife-edged grass; bridged rivers de- 
clared to be impassable ; kept his carriers 
together in spite of hunger, fear, and 
the torments of the tropics; and all this 
he did in the rainy season. His modesty 
and his lack of literary fluency will very 
nearly succeed in hiding this tremendous 
feat from the casual reader; but if one 
adopts the traveller’s own polyglot recipe 
for managing the natives, ‘ Patience, 
Geduld, et la patience,” one will find few 
finer examples of cool daring and splendid 
endurance than in Dr. Kumm’s record. 


The bridging of the Kotto by means of 
felled trees lashed together with strong 
creepers (Liana) was the most critical 
operation of the whole journey, for the 
explorer, after conveying his party (which 
included a number of starving Moham- 
medan pilgrims) over to an island, was in 
great danger of finding further advance 
cut off. The river rose in the night and 
washed away the bridge by which he had 
crossed to the island; it was impossible 
to retreat, his people were sick, the food 
supply was exhausted, and they were at 
least seven days’ journey from the nearest 
town of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; and 
no trees on the island were big enough to 
reach across to the eastern bank. “The 
outlook was cheerless indeed ; about the 
most hopeless I ever had to face.” To 
have faced it and got across is one of the 
imperishable deeds of the explorer. His 
narrative becomes exciting in this crisis, 
and we follow him breathlessly as he 
staggers on with his starving followers 
through the tropical rain :— 


‘*My helmet became shapeless pulp ; not 
a thread of clothes was dry; all the boxes 
were clay-coloured; the bush path had 
turned into a brook ; the blades of the 12-foot 
long grass, sharpened by the drenching water, 
cut like knives into one’s hands and arms. 
Slowly our poor animals toiled onwards, 
climbing in and out of elephant holes full 
of water. Every few steps my poor beasts 
fell, and I tumbled off alternately, first on 
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the right and then on the left, into the ditch. 
.....What in the world did I come to Central 
Africa for ?....All the provisions had gone. 
All the flour was eaten, and we were yet 
some 200 miles from towns and posts that 
appeared on the map as British....It was 
several weeks since we had seen a human 
being not belonging to our caravan.” 


Dr. Kumm had cut a new path from 
Fort Archambault, the Ultima Thule of 
European civilization in French Africa, 
through a country which, if traversed 
before by a French lieutenant, had never 
been mapped or reported, to Keffi Genji, 
and his arrival in British territory was 
dramatic enough to crown the terrible 
exploit. He was received by the muzzles 
of a dozen rifles pointing at him out of a 
zariba. He rode up, unarmed, with a 
boy carrying the Union Jack behind him. 
“* Are they British ? So are we.” 


The remarkable point about this 
journey, apart from its risks and sufferings, 
is the extraordinary skill with which Dr. 
Kumm managed not only his own fol- 
lowers (Hausas, Senegalese, Sanusis, &c.), 
but also the various tribes whose country 
he traversed. Of his native servants and 
carriers’ devotion and endurance he writes 
with the highest praise, but he must be a 
born leader to win such fidelity in the face 
of such privations. His peaceful method 
of dealing with possibly dangerous tribes 
contrasts favourably with the hectoring 
ways of some earlier explorers, and the 
result was seen in his amicable reception 
in so notoriously fanatical a centre as 
the large Fulani town of Marua, or at 
Ndeli, the capital of the formidable 
Mohammedan sultan (though a tributary 
of France) who is known as “ the Sanusi ” 
par excellence, and who rules the territory 
which is the last happy hunting-ground 
of the slave-trade in Africa (if Wadai 
has finally fallen), and where virtually 
the whole population consists of slaves. 
Although the chief ruler of the Sanusi 
sect, the Sultan of Ndeli does not appear 
to possess the sanctity of the Sayyid 
Mohammed of Jarbub or his son el-Mahdi 
of Kufra, to whom he is not related by 
blood. He received Dr. Kumm kindly, 
advised him as to his route, and gave 
him a guard of his own men to reinforce 
the French escort which had accompanied 
the traveller from Fort Archambault. 


Few English readers realize the mar- 
vellous advance of the French dominion in 
Central Africa, or the wide conquests which 
have been made by mere handfuls of 
French soldiers pitted against thousands 
upon thousands of natives. Dr. Kumm 
gives a brief résumé of this extraordinary 
advance, and the numbers opposed in 
the various encounters seem incredible. 
The differences between the English, 
French, and German administrations in 
Central Africa are thus summed up :— 


“In this all three agree, though the 
British and German odimintineians lay, 
mtr 8, more emphasis upon it than the 

mch, namely, that the autocratic form of 
government is the most suitable for primitive 
races. Forced labour has been largely 
abolished in the British and French spheres, 
but is recognised and employed freely in 
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German Adamawa. The payments made 
to natives are high in the British territory, 
lower in German, and lowest in the French 
regions. In roads and river communication 
the Germans far excel; then come the 
British, and lastly the French. The French 
are most anxious to retain the pagans as 
pagans, and not let them become Moham- 
medans. As a consequence the pagans in 
the Sari-Chad Protectorate have the greatest 
confidence in their white administrators. 
This is not so in German Adamawa nor in 
Northern Nigeria, where the intelligent and 
half-civilised Moslem has secured con- 
siderable prestige, and is in a | cases 
preferred by the Government official to the 
naked bush pagan. As @ consequence, the 
French have more trouble with the Moslems, 
and the British and the Germans more 
trouble with the pagans, in their respective 
territories.” 


The account of the German administra- 
tion is not pleasant reading. We are 
informed that the Germans do not allow 
natives to learn German, because they 
would understand what their superiors were 
talking about; that they employ forced 
or slave labour habitually ; that they tax 
Muslim pilgrims, and thus compel them 
to take an exhausting route to avoid the 
tax ; and further, that, while in Northern 
Nigeria it is ‘‘ bad form ” for a European 
to have a native mistress, and not usual 
in the French territories, “‘ it is the rule 
in Adamawa,” where half-castes, with 
too often the vices of both races and the 
virtues of neither, abound. If the French 
condescend to such liaisons, they import 
into them the politeness of their nation :— 


“The sergeant at Dumraou is married 
to a native young lady, who seems to rule 
in the house, and for the first time I saw 
a white man turned out of his easy chair 
by a coloured girl, who appropriated it with 
the greatest nonchalance, and Monsieur le 
Sergeant seemed quite satisfied with the 
footstool !”’ 


Dr. Kumm’s toleration is among his 
admirable qualities. A missionary vowed 
to resist the progress of Islam, he appre- 
ciates the devotion of Muslim pilgrims, 
and gives them his protection and succour ; 
and he rides into British territory escorted 
by Sanusi guards. He is full of sympathy 
and affection for the natives, and com- 
passion for his “poor beasts,” who of 
course suffered terribly, not only from 
exhaustion, but also from the attacks of 
the tsetse fly. But he has no sympathy 
whatever for the elephant as “ poor, 
innocent, hunted game.” He has been 
hunted himself by elephants, and knows 
of a herd of 300 or 400 who are the most 
dangerous man-hunters between Bor and 
Gondokoro, the constant terror of the 
Dinkas. One chief, he remarks, always 
takes the precaution of sending an ex- 
ploratory old woman ahead of him on his 
journeys that the elephants may experi- 
ment %n corpore vili. There is plenty of 
big-game shooting in the book, for 
which Dr. Kumm stayed two months at 
Fort Archambault—rather imprudently, in 
view of the approach of the rains. There 
arealso numerous tables of roads, distances, 
villages, tribes, meteorological observa- 
tions, lists of specimens brought home— 
notably the fine collection of Lepidoptera 





—some valuable vocabularies, and a4 
curious series of drawings of the dis- 
tinctive face-cuts of different tribes. The 
chapter on ‘The Land of Cush’ was 
apparently written in ignorance of Dr. 
Budge’s two massive volumes ; and Lieut. 
Cumin’s explorations on the Bahr el-Arab 
and Pibor were probably published too 
recently for notice in this book, but it 
is strange that Dr. Kumm does not seem 
to have heard of that industrious ex- 
plorer. Nor is he well informed in his 
chapter on ethnology. We are not sure, 
by the way, that the author is quite safe 
in regarding German asa learned language 
in which to obscure anthropological obser- 
vations. The maps are good, and the 
Index. 








History of Ireland. By the Rev. E. A. 
D’Alton. 3 vols. (Gresham Publish- 


ing Company.) 


We have already noticed the earlier 
volumes of this ambitious work, which 
now appears in a handsome and complete 
form, bringing the subject down to the 
present day. It is really in six volumes 
(each of which is called a half-volume), 
and is adorned by many good photographs 
of modern politicians, and bad pictures 
of ancient worthies, drawn from imagina- 
tion. 


What we have now to consider is the 
third volume, which is new, and which 
covers the period after 1780. It is, of 
course, a highly controversial period, and 
for every year of it there are authorities 
conflicting bitterly with one another. We 
may repeat what we said in reviewing 
the second volume regarding the author's 
qualifications. He is diligent, though 
he has missed some valuable authorities, 
and skipped some interesting problems. 
He makes every effort to be fair; he 
sees and notes the vices of his people. 
From the days of incessant border-wars 
and cattle-lifting among the savage chief- 
tains down to those of 1798, there 
have always unfortunately been Irishmen 
ready to play false to Ireland, with the 
natural results. All this the author 
chronicles and deplores, yet, in spite of his 
efforts, his book is but a partial and one- 
sided account, which bears on every 
page the evidence of being composed 
by an Irish Roman Catholic priest. Ire- 
land is to him Catholic Ireland; the 
brilliant Protestants it has produced 
come in only as accidents. They are 
strangers to him in religion, and therefore 
in race, and the great things they have 
done for Ireland are noticed only occa- 
sionally and by the way. Thus the rise 
and progress of Trinity College, Dublin, 
a notable factor in Irish history, afford 
him no interest. He misdates the founda- 


tion ; he never mentions the efforts of the 
Jesuits to counteract its dangerous power ; 
he imagines Thomas Ingram, who wrote 4 
book defending the Union, to be one of its 
professors ; he speaks of the college in 
recent days as the hotbed of bigotry and 
intolerance. Its greatest sons, Berkeley, 
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Goldsmith, William Hamilton, are hardl 
mentioned. The large effect of Iris 
rose writers on the world is ignored, 
while William Carleton, Thomas Davis, 
and the like are lauded as the flower 
of Irish literature. Lecky is indeed 
an exception, and is to our author the 

atest historian of the age ; but that is 

cause he takes the sentimental view of 
Irish miseries and grievances, and contro- 
verts the advocates of the Union with 
England. 


Thus the characters of men and of 
classes are in this book determined 
altogether by their regard or disregard of 
Catholic interests. The foul blot on the 
Union was that the emancipation of the 
Catholics was not made part of it. In 
this Pitt was, of course, much to blame. 
But to infer that therefore duplicity was 
the leading feature of that great man’s 
character is absurd. Still worse is the 
estimate of Castlereagh. Because he 
carried the Union by unscrupulous means, 
though he did nothing that other English 
politicians, such as Walpole, would not 
do, he is drawn as a ruffian with a black 
heart, loaded with every vice, without one 
redeeming quality but a handsome face and 
suave manners. It is absurd to say that a 
man who maintained himself in the highest 
position among English public men, and 
was even entrusted with national interests 
at the Congress of Vienna sixteen years 
later, the friend of Pitt and Wellington, 
was @ monstrous villain of thissort. Such 
a judgment stamps the writer’s want of 
perspective clearly. 


He shows a like narrowness regarding 
classes. Thus the landowners of Ireland 
are depicted throughout as a set of 
- semen squeezing the very lifeblood out of 
their wretched tenants, without a spark 
of indulgence or pity. He admits, how- 
ever, that there were exceptions here and 
there, and good men even among land- 
lords. He has put the thing exactly the 
wrong way. The majority of the Irish 
landlords were easy-going, charitable, 
but not thrifty people. They were kind to 
their tenants, and there existed much 
affection between both. In the great 
famine time no class showed more active 
charity and self-denial than the landlords 
did. Yet because there were a few mis- 
creants who tried to screw their rents out 
of the starving people—possibly they were 
starving themselves —these cases are 
quoted as specimens of the atrocities of a 
class. Mr. D’Alton is right in saying that 
as regards evictions (not as regards other 
tyranny) the period 1850-70 was the 
worst. But that, as he elsewhere states, 
was owing to the disappearance of the 
old considerate and charitable landlords, 
when their estates were bought by land- 
jobbers as a mere speculation, and all 
traditions were ignored. Gladstone once 
observed to the present writer that the 
omission of any clause saving the existing 
tenants, when land changed ownership 
under the Encumbered Estates Act, was 
the worst blot in that legislation. 


The landlords have been tried and found 
wanting; they will presently, perhaps, 
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become extinct, and some will regard their 
fall as the just punishment of their want of 
thrift, their inability to trust any leader, 
and their failure in public spirit. But 
there is no need to trample on the fallen 
adversary, and represent the whole flock 
in the colours of its blackest sheep. More- 
over, some of those reputed the worst were 
shamefully maligned. The late Mr. John 
Adair had in his possession, and used to 
show his friends, a document signed by the 
neighbouring Catholic priests, thanking 
him for having been, under God, the 
means of rooting out the nest of villains 
that occupied Derryveagh. It is not our 
duty here to vindicate his act, but the facts 
of the case were either concealed or dis- 
torted in the authorities used by our 
author. 

We might say the same things regarding 
the author’s estimate of the Protestant 
Irish Church, once established by law. 
Here are his words :— 











“And thus, after a long and inglorious 
career, @ mischievous and hated institution 
came crashing to the earth [in 1869]. Shelter- 
ing every abuse, sanctioning every oppres- 
sion, the tool of tyranny and the apologist 
of corruption, it fell amid the execrations of 
millions of Irishmen whom it had so long 
impoverished and enslaved.” 


The reader would never suspect that this 
Church, though it wholly failed as 
missionary Church, and remained the 
creed of the minority, counted among 
its numbers (especially in the nineteenth 
century) many pious and active Christians, 
many eminent writers and preachers, many 
rectors who were the kindest of landlords, 
and whose incomes were spent among the 
Catholic poor; moreover, many who 
brought up brilliant sons to become the 
stay and the ornament of the British 
Empire. Mr. D’Alton need not go far to 
find outbursts as violent against his own 
creed. France and Spain will supply him 
with plenty. In no case can we call 
estimates of this sort fair history. 


Such are the difficulties in the way of 
an honest and sober man if he has been 
brought up in an atmosphere of prejudice. 
He may do his best to tell the whole truth, 
yet his prejudices overmaster him, and he 
misjudges his opponents. The matter 
would not be of much importance any- 
where else, but, in a history which pro- 
fesses to give an account of life and 
thought in Ireland down to the present 
day, the forgetting or ignoring of what 
Irish Protestants have contributed is a 
capital defect. It has often been said with 
considerable reason that a really impartial 
history is not to be found, or if it is, it 
must be the dullest of books. We want 
colour in every story, and the hues are 
contributed by the likes and dislikes of the 
author. But if so, the reader who desires 
the truth must read the other side; he 
must read the work of Thomas Ingram 
explaining how the Union was carried, 
or the much more moderate book of Froude 
on the English in Ireland. If one side is 
inaccurate, so is the other. 


Turning to smaller points, we think the 
author underrates the current of opinion 
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in favour of the Union all through the 
eighteenth century. He knows only the 
‘obscure names of Madden and Dobbs.” 
In the first place, Madden was perhaps the 
most prominent practical Irish patriotearly 
in the cightaondh, century; he founded the 
famous Dublin Society, and devoted his 
very public life to the development of 
Irish industries. But there were besides 
many pamphlets to which we could refer 
the author, and then there was Arthur 
Young. Again, George IV. landed not at 
Dunleary, but at Howth. The Plunket 
family are not to be called Plunketts, 
nor should Docwra be printed “‘ Dowera.” 
The author thinks the fame of Bishop 
Doyle (of Carlow) ‘“‘ exceeded the fame of 
any Irish Churchman since the days of 
St. Malachy.” What about Ussher and 
Bedell, and Reeves and Todd, not to 
mention Salmon, and other recent men ? 
Are we to confine the term “‘ Irish Church- 
men” to Roman Catholics? There are 
phrases of this colour all through the 
book. Trinity College, for example, is 
called ‘‘ aggressively Protestant, though it 
derives its income from the plunder of 
Catholic lands.” It may be asserted 
that there is not one acre of its lands taken 
from a Catholic because he was a Catholic, 
and handed over to the College because it 
was Protestant. The larger part comes 
from the confiscation of O’Neill and O’Don- 
nell in Ulster by James I., and these 
princes were attainted not because they 
were Catholics, but because they were 
believed to be rebels plotting against the 
Crown. Their creed was not made a4 
charge against them. It may be true that, 
had they been Protestants, they might have 
avoided their condemnation; and 80 
there is an element of plausibility in the 
statement. But how far is it from sober 
and impartial history ! 

We will not follow the author into his 
account of recent politics and politicians in 
Ireland. Here he is confessedly on ground 
so debatable that hardly any statement 
or estimate of character is undisputed. 
He calls men “honest” whom their 
opponents in Ireland quote as specimens 
of the very opposite. But he is certainly 
far more careful of his blame. His judg- 
ments of the living are generally kindly 
and generous. No leading man was less 
in sympathy with him (strange to ¥ 
than Cardinal Cullen, but he gives the 
Cardinal full credit for good intentions. 
So we find in every page the writing of 
a scholar and a gentleman. His long 
training has given him a bias which is 
beyond cure. Nevertheless we have read 
his book with great interest and not with- 
out sympathy. 














NEW NOVELS. 


The New Machiavelli. By H. G. Wells. 
- (John Lane.) 


It is impossible to judge ‘The New 
Machiavelli’ by the ordinary criteria of 
fiction. The author has not designed 
it as a novel, but intends it to be the 
history of one man’s development among 
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the social, political, and ethical forces 
of his time. The narrator is Remington, 
whose father was a science teacher, and 
whose education was effected at a Public 
School of sorts and at Cambridge. It is 
probable that readers in an ordinary way 
will find the earlier chapters the most 
interesting. Certainly they exhibit Mr. 
Wells in his most incisive and compre- 
hensive mood. There is a good deal about 
education in this part of the book, and 
we are re-introduced to many of the 
author’s familiar opinions and theories. 
He can touch nothing without producing 
some new points of view, and starting 
doubts and wonders and speculations in 
the reader’s mind. 

In a way this may be said to be Mr. 
Wells’s chief service to his generation. He 
ploughs up so much that it is impossible 
any field may remain fallow for the 
spectator. It is, however, where the 
narrative, which is virtually an intro- 
spective autobiography by Mr. Remington, 
reaches the political arena that the author 
would have us centre our interests. He 
introduces political and social personages 
as types, though in some cases it is not 
difficult to put one’s finger on the proto- 
ape No one, for example, could doubt 
the identity of Evesham, to whom Mr. 
Wells pays curiously interesting homage. 

It seems to us that Remington in his 
political career is too much an abstraction. 
He talks, he ruminates, but he does not 
act. Mr. Wells is understood to be 
—s here a figure outside his own 
political views, for Remington begins 
as @ Radical-Socialist, and ends as a 
Unionist Tariff Reformer. Yet undoubtedly 
Remington sometimes speaks with his 
author’s authority. We find Mr. Wells’s 
notion of the source of aristocracy 
as developed in an earlier volume by 
him, and also the theory of ‘‘ endowment 
of motherhood ” to which he is known to 
subscribe. 

Altogether, the political part is a strange 
medley of acute observation, imagined 
theory, and vague discontent with the 
crudeness and insincerity of modern 
parties. But the ideas thrown about in it 
are wonderfully stimulating. Then comes 
the crisis, the sexual crisis, which consti- 
tutes the tragedy of the book. This is 
virtually the only part of it which is 
entitled to the name of “story”; and 
the truth is that we have not been 
sufficiently interested in the man and the 
woman to care what happens to them. 
“The New Machiavelli’ is essentially a 
book of theories, of views, of pictures, of 
speculations. 





Young Life. By Jessie Leckie Herbertson. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tus seems to us a misleading title, for the 
action of the novel centres less in ‘“‘ young 
life,” as represented by a girl of mysterious 
origin and ponaetiy. than in the mature 
woman who, from motives rather of 


benevolence than sympathy, becomes her 
guardian. The story contains little in the 
way of incident, and depends for its 
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interest mainly on a psychological analysis 
of the two female characters mentioned 
and four belonging to the opposite sex. 
Of the latter, at least two are, in varying 
degree, undesirables, and their evil in- 
fluence threatens a moral catastrophe 
to the matron and a disastrous marriage 
to her ward; but both dangers are 
averted, and all ends more or less happily. 


Down our Street. By J. E. Buckrose. 
(Mills & Boon.) 


A TENDENCY to cynicism having been 
noticed in her more recent books, Mrs. 
Buckrose seems to have determined to 
correct it by a rather free indulgence in 
sentimentality. “Our street” is in a 
Northern seaport town, and the energetic 
wife of a sombre clerk in a butter impor- 
ter’s office has an irrepressible good- 
humour which never fails to dispel its 
gloom. Occasionally her cheeriness has 
almost a Dickensian flavour. Some of the 
minor characters in the story—rather 
curiously assorted folk they are to reside 
in the same thoroughfare—are drawn 
with a nice satiric touch, but the smiling, 
sentimental, eccentric figure of the wife 
mentioned above predominates, and, un- 
fortunately, lacks the quality of life. She 
is a vehicle for Mrs. Buckrose’s humour 
and observation—not a human being 
capable of uttering the shrewd and amus- 
ing sayings put into her mouth. The 
book is a collection of characters and 
incidents rather than a story, and not 
on the same level of achievement as ‘ The 
Wood End’ and ‘The Little Green 
World.’ 





Tillers of the Soil. By J. E. Patterson. 
(Heinemann.) 


Mr. Patterson is one of those few 
novelists who know whereof they write 
and can tell their tale in good sound 
English. His book, as the title indicates, 
is of the soil, and in some quarters he 
will be likened to Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
from whom he differs in many directions. 
Mr. Patterson handles “‘a slice of life,” 
and, though comic and tragic, eschews the 
forms of comedy or tragedy. His book 
is a series of pictures, a gallery of well- 
drawn characters (from which we except 
an artificial American, who is rather more 
— than human) ; its point of unity is 
the rustic atmosphere which he creates. 
This atmosphere, too, is of to-day—of the 
age of small-holdings, intensive agriculture, 
co-operative farming, and the new attack 
upon the old feudalisms. Mr. Hardy would 
never have referred to the charges extorted 
by a railway company for the transport of 
agricultural produce to London. 


We have paid Mr. Patterson the compli- 


-ment of a serious comparison, and what- 


ever fault we may find is probably due to 
lack of maturity. If ever that desidera- 
tum is achieved, he will be a writer of more 
than the outstanding merit which we 
acclaim to-day. One bone we have to 
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pick with him. Why spoil the effect of a 
passable set of verses with an asterisk 
which proclaims that “the music rights 
of this song are the property of Miss 
So-and-So ” ? 











A Priestess of Humanity. By Mrs. 
Stanley Wrench. (John Long.) 


A youne literary aspirant who, with satis- 
faction to himself, can “ write” of Helen 
of Troy that she was “‘the most fascinating, 
yet the most elusive feminine personality in 
all the annals of the world’s history,’ and 
argue the point, does not hold out great 
hopes of entertainment. The mingled 
priggishness and chivalry, however, of Mrs. 

Jrench’s hero in relation to two women 
—the errant wife of another man, and a 
lady novelist rejoicing in the discovery of 
her affinity—afford a study of more than 
common interest. It is only when Clive 
Annesley is called upon to make the 
supreme choice between the women afore- 
said that the author’s treatment seems 
at fault; for the moment of crisis, care- 
fully prepared for, is faced, and the antici- 
pated course taken, with so little show of 
hesitation, that we are left in doubt 
whether any real crisis had ever, in fact, 
existed. The scene of the story is laid for 
the most part in London, but the author 
also describes with effect meadows in 


springtime. 





Children of the Cloven Hoof. By Albert 
Dorrington. (Mills & Boon.) 


Noruine would be easier than to point 
out flaws in the construction of this story 
of Queensland life ; nothing would be more 
unjust if the critic were to allow his task 
to finish there. The interest of the book 
is divided between two families in the 
Bush, the head of one an abnormally 
rich stockbreeder with a son who returns 
from Oxford to be convicted of murder, the 
head of the other a daring horsethief with 
a daughter whose affection for the wrongly 
accused man leads her to disclose the 
identity of the real perpetrator of the 
crime. It is a commonplace plot, and 
its central weakness is that the murder 
is destitute of motive. A more irritating 
fault is that one of the most interesting 
figures in the story is allowed suddenly to 
disappear, only to be capriciously re- 
introduced in the closing page. It is 
in the telling that the attractiveness of the 
story lies. Mr. Dorrington, unlike most 
writers of Bush stories, has nothing of the 
melodramatic in his style; he is forcible 
without being sensational, and picturesque 
without straining after effect. 


The Passionate Elopement. By Compton 
Mackenzie. (Martin Secker.) 


Tuts book is characterized mainly by a 
careful avoidance of the commonplace. 
Its studied artificiality is in keeping with 
its scene and period, the former being a 
fashionable Spa, the latter the age of Dr. 
Johnson. The author evidently has 4 
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predilection for the eighteenth century, 
and he successfully translates the reader 
into an atmosphere of patches, beaux, 
postilions, and brocades. The manner of 
the book is discursive, and the somewhat 
thin stream of narrative that provides 
the title deals with an affair of the heart 
between one Phyllida and Francis Vernon, 
an elegant scamp and gamester. The 
sustained insincerity of the story is apt to 
grow fatiguing, especially as it prevents 
the reader from getting near the living 
persons. The author’s affectation of 
eighteenth-century quaintness is clever, 
but never amounts to an interpretation of 
the spirit of the age. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE welcome the new and revised edition 
of Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
2 vols. (Macmillan). Since this luminous 
and candid work has long since won general 
recognition on both sides of the Atlantic, it 
will be enough to indicate the nature and 
scope of its new matter. Mr. Bryce can 
rightly claim that the survey has been 
thoroughly renovated. Thus to the chapter 
on ‘ State Politics ’ he has added an interest- 
ing note on the working of the Referendum, 
which he might conceivably have enlarged 
if he could have foreseen how prominent 
that word would become in our own affairs. 

The first of the three new chapters, 
‘Further Reflections on the Negro Problem,’ 
is written in a tone of sober optimism; Mr. 
Bryce believes that the African race has 
gained rather than lost by its practical 
elimination from perty politics. The chap- 
ter on ‘The New Transmarine Dominions’ 
is wisely chary of prophecy, and notes how 
the Americans have drifted into dcminion, 
and how they are confronted by difficulties 
of administration. In ‘Further Observa- 
tions on the Universities ’ we get Mr. Bryce 
at his best—fully alive to the immense 
progress achieved, but reproving the under- 
payment of teaching staffs, the super- 
ficiality of much of the instruction, and the 
athletic craze. 

Mr. Seth Low has rewritten his chapter 
on ‘Municipal Government,’ and, while 
admitting the demoralization produced by 
“ graft,” contends—and that with cogency 
—that the tendency is towards improvement. 





Mr. WerRNizE Lavrir publishes in two 
volumes The Servian People, their Past 
Glory and their Destiny, by Prince and 
Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich. The 
Servians as here treated include the Monte- 
negrins, and to some extent the Croats, 
although the inhabitants of the organized 
state of Croatia are cut off from the rest of 
the Servian people by their closer adherence 
to Rome, and absence of unanimity in the 
Orthodoxy of the Eastern Church. The 
book is unsatisfactory, but highly interesting. 
It is ill-arranged, and difficult to read, 
and will be of little value as a book 
of reference. Yet, when all this is said, we 
may still find it perhaps the best work 
available upon that typical representative 
of the Southern Slavs—the Wendish group of 
tribes who, Teutonized in Prussia, are repre- 
sented by their name in mainland Venice, 
and their tongue from Trieste to the moun- 
tains of the Greek frontier, and eastward to 
the Carpathians, Northern Roumania, and 
Western Bulgaria. So much turns on the 





way in which history is written that Hun- 
gary, often treated as the kingdom which 
bore the brunt of Turkish attack on Europe, 
appears in these pages as the oppressor who 
prevented the complete success against the 
Turks of the heroic Servians by whose 
insurrection every attempt at united action 
against the Osmanli was begun. 


The authors, of whom we guess that the 
lady is of American descent, are thorough- 
going supporters of Slavonic institutions, 
and embark on an impassioned defence of 
that ancient system of village tenure of 
land which they attack both Austro-Ger- 
mans and Magyars for suppressing. It is 
accordingly necessary to add that the one 
substantial change in Russia accomplished 
by Parliamentary government through the 
present Duma is this—we agree, unfortunate 
—surrender to the hated Economists of 
Western Europe. Of Russia we find little 
in praise or blame ; but, even more than the 
Turk, to our authors the Austro-Hungarian 
is the enemy. We are told of the Servian 
national songs that “in Austria-Hung 
they are forbidden under heavy pain.” 
But we are occasionally inclined to doubt the 
strict accuracy of our writers. Some ex- 
perience of such Russian terms as “‘ Pladu” 
leads us to question the words that follow 
the description of some mountain meadows : 
“These places are called ‘ Blatos.’”” There 
are good people still left in Wales who 
ar ly quote “ pont ” as Welsh for a bridge 

fore the days of Rome. The translitera- 
tion of names is as strange as is usual in such 
cases, and leads to much confusion when any 
attempt is made to consult the imperfect 
Index. Unfortunate Europeans of the West 
can hardly make much of such geographical 
descriptions as “Tsrny Vrh.” Another 
objection is that the spelling adopted violates 
custom in the case of well-known names, as, 
for example, “‘ Tsrnagora ’’ and “ Serayevo.” 
Both the Barbarossas are the subject of 
allusions in the text, but neither is in the 
Index. There are two references in the 
Index to the Bogomils, but ten or a dozen are 
scattered through the text, and some of 
them go to show greater knowledge of the 
curious subject than is common in these 
days. It is noted by the authors, for 
example, that at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the heresy had spread 
“into France, extending into England.” 
There are many allusions to the repeated 
attempts of Rome to class together “ Bogo- 
milism and Orthodoxy ”’ in an effort for their 
eradication, delayed by the quarrels beteen 
the Franciscans and the Dominicans until 
the permanence of Orthodoxy and long life 
of Bogomilism were assured. One of the 
most dangerous attacks by the King of 
Hungary upon the Servians of Bosnia was 
based on the necessity of suppressing the 
Bogomil faith. But its reign over the affec- 
tions of the Bosnians in the eighteenth 
peony: & appears to have been as complete 
as at the end of the twelfth. 


Several foot-notes assure us that ‘‘ Knez,”’ 
for Prince, is a term of Servian origin. But 
when two of them go on to add that “in 
Russia” this forms “ the only real Slavonic 
title,’ we must be allowed to dispute the 
extension involved. In Russia the title is 
in practice never used except by Slavs in 
addressing or speaking ‘of Mohammedans. 


In their account of the bearing of modern 
politics upon the Servians our authors assume 
that the second use made of the entente with 
France displayed the intention “to form 
@ ring about the Hohenzollern Empire,” 
and the existence also of a scheme “to 
supplant a national Servian ruler by an 
Anglo-German prince.” 





University of Cambridge Grace Book A, 
containing the Records of the University for 
the Years 1542-89. Edited by John Venn. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—The Grace 
Books of the University are gradually 
making their appearance, and this, the 
fourth of the series, takes us from 1542 to 
1589. It is hardly possible to over-estimate 
their value and importance. For historical, 
antiquarian, and genealogical information 
the records of the Universities are constantly 
being referred to; nor can the legal aspect 
be overlooked, the mention of a particular 
name being often of special interest to 
practising lawyers. Thus we can imagine 
no work more peculiarly the province of the 
Registrary’s office than the publication of 
such documents as those before us. That so 
little has been done—that the University 
has to thank volunteers who have come 
forward to undertake what must be a most 
arduous labour of love, as Dr. Venn has done 
in the present instance—would be little short 
of a scandal, were it not for the notorious 
poverty of the University. We are, how- 
ever, full of hope that the new business 
methods employed by the Syndics of the 
Press may result in such profits that Cam- 
bridge antiquaries may be lucratively em- 
ployed in editing the early documents in 
the possession of the Registrary. 

The special interest of Grace Book A lies 
in the fact that it deals with a state of things 
which continued down to days within the 
memory of men still living. The college 
system was by 1542 fully established, and the 
Elizabethan statutes prevailed from 1565 
to 1860. The “‘ Caput’”’ was from 1528 and 
onwards the governing body of the Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Venn has some pungent 
remarks on the present Council of the 
Senate, somewhat to the advantage of its 
venerable prototype. He shows that the 
idea that the ‘“*Caput ’”’ consisted of “‘ a lot 
of old heads”’ is erroneous, the fact being 
that besides the Vice-Chancellor, who was 
not invariably a ‘‘ Head,” the body was made 
up of representatives of “faculties,” and 
that the ‘“‘ Regent’? house was always 
represented. In other words, among the 
five rulers of the University one was always 
@ very young man, certainly not more than 
25 years of age. In 1572 the average age of 
the five members of the ‘‘ Caput”’ was 31. 
Under George V. the youngest member of 
the Council of the Senate was 47! 

The discussion on the lists, “‘ Ordo Seniori- 
tatis,’ and the two annual examiners, 
whose names since 1535, with a few omis- 
sions, appear in the Appendix, is extreme] 
interesting. The ‘‘ Ordines”’ are recorded, 
almost without intermission, since 1491, 
and only ceased when the Mathematical 
Tripos was “‘ reformed” in 1882, Wranglers 
ceasing in 1909. How a more or less 
arbitrary list became a real order of merit, 
as well as how the subjects, originally philo- 
sophical, became entirely mathematical, is 
hard to trace. The process was gradual and 
almost unconscious, and was due to no legisla- 
tive enactments. Dr. Venn also tries to solve 
the problem of the exemption of King’s men 
from examination for degrees. The whole 
Preface is well worthy of perusal. The In- 
dexes seem to be most satisfactory, and 
especially that of degrees during the period 
over which the Grace Book extends. The 
list of officials is a useful addition; but it 
is open to question whether the method of 
arrangement whereby one is able to trace a 
prominent man’s University career, em- 
ployed by Mr. Searle in Grace Book I, is not 
preferable. Dr. Venn’s attention should be 
called to a strange error on p. xx, which is 
one of the few blots in an excellent and self- 
denying piece of work. 
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The Political Theories of Martin Luther. 
By Luther Hess Waring, Ph.D. (Putnam's 
Sons.)—A monograph on Luther's politics 
by an adequately trained and critical scholar 
is greatly needed. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Waring is hardly possessed of these qualifica- 
tions. Heseemsto have read much concern- 
ing Luther, and to have glanced at a good 
many other books. But he writes from the 
hagiologist’s standpoint, so far as his subject 
is concerned; while his acquaintance with 
medieval politics may be gauged by such 
a dictum as the following :— 


** All through the Middle Ages, and prior to the 
golden age of the contract theory of the origin of 
the —_— the doctrine of the divine right of Kings 
prevailed.” 


His account of Luther’s ideal is good enough : 


‘Luther’s appeal was for a modern state; not 
the ideal world-empire, but a sovereign, unitary, 
territorial state of one people—the national state, 
as the most natural, the most homogeneous, the 
most stable, the most successful.” 


But Dr. Waring goes on: ‘“ The Florentine 
Machiavelli said centuries ago,” &c. Would 
the casual reader gather that Machiavelli’s 
‘Prince,’ though written a year or two 
earlier, was not made public till fifteen years 
after the theses were nailed on the doors of 
the church at Wittenberg ? 


We are sorry that we can say no better 
things of this book; but the fact is that it 
is on for any one to write even 
tolerably on the beginnings of modern 
political philosophy who has not made a 
considerable study of medizval thought, and 
of this we see little evidence in the volume 
before us. Indeed, the writer does not 
seem to have read Dr. Carlyle’s accessible 
volumes. In regard to Luther’s attitude 
to the Peasant’s Revolt the author is far 
too apologetic; Mr. Pollard’s admirable 
chapters in ‘The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory’ rightly suggest a more balanced 
view. 


Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Edited b 
the late E. Kautzsch. Revised by A. E. 
Cowley. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—The 
‘Hebrew Grammar’ of Gesenius is a good 
example of the perennial value possessed 
by a work based on sound scientific principles, 
and accomplished with masterly thorough- 
ness. The author had, if not genius, at 
least a capacity for taking infinite pains, 
the one quality which is really essential for 
a production of this kind. The Grammar 
first appeared in 1813, and its history now 
includes no fewer than twenty-seven sub- 
sequent editions, which gradually grew both 
in bulk and importance. The first twelve 
were published by Gesenius himself, and the 
twenty-second to the twenty-eighth were 
eee by the late Prof. Kautzsch. An 

nglish translation of the twenty-sixth 
edition was published at Oxford in 1898; 
and as this has been exhausted since 1908, 
Hebrew students all over the English-speak- 
ing world will gladly welcome the new edition, 
which Mr. Cowley has with conscientious care 
made conformable to the twenty-eighth 
German edition. Paper, type, and general 
appearance will all be found excellent; and 
the Table of Alphabets by Dr. M. Lidz- 
barski is clear and most helpful. In his 
Preface Mr. Cowley pays a well-deserved 
tribute to the memory of Prof. Kautzsch. 


English Country Life. By Walter Ray- 
mond. Illustrated in Colour from Water- 
Colour Drawings by Wilfrid Ball, R.E. 


(T. N. Foulis..—Mr. Raymond writes with 





intimate knowledge of the Western shires, 
particularly of Somerset ; and we must con- 
ceive that the Sutton which is the village of 
his new book is somewhere within the 
-confines of that county. The illustrations in 
colour by Mr. Wilfrid Ball, which are 
admirably pleasing, seem to indicate Wessex, 
as does the talk. Mr. Raymond is more or 
less of the school of Mr. Hudson in his 
methods. That is to say, he is not first and 
foremost a literary man, like, say, Mr. Dewar 
or Mr. E. K. Robinson. He is an observer, 
a “naturalist ’’ to begin with; and other 
things are added to him. Mr. Hudson’s 
method is akin to Borrow’s; he goes 
wandering on, making his records with 
shrewd eyes and shrewd mind, with a view 
to the light they cast on human life. 


Mr. Raymond is similarly minded. These 
sketches offer abundant proof of his sym- 
pathies, and his quality of observation, as 
well asof hissenseof humour. They are the 
intimate sketches of a village life and are 
set down lovingly. It is not so easy to 
record the humours of a village in right pro- 
portion as it might seem. It is much more 
easy to exaggerate, and to take things out 
of relation to their setting. Mr. Raymond 
avoids this mistake. He knows the squalor 
and the sordidness of rustic life on occasion, 
buthe does not give it the predominancewhich 
one less familiar with the country would do. 
The earthiness of rural life sometimes appals 
sensitive critics more even than its imaginary 
Arcadianism attracts them. Both interpre- 
tations are erroneous. The villager lives 
near the soil, and is of it, but he is wholly 
human. A book like this is of value because 
it makes one realize that, and therefore helps 
to a sound knowledge of country life. 


The Motorist’'s Pocket Tip Book. By 
Geoffrey Osborn. (Mills & Boon.)—We 
have not before heard of a “Tip Book,” 
but this is precisely what, we imagine, it 
should be. It is slender and comely, like 
a good sort of letter-case; handy for the 
pocket, well printed on good, thin paper, 
and illustrated by a few particularly clear 
diagrams. The table of contents is not quite 
adequate as an index, but in so small a book 
this is not important. From the simplicity 
of his language, and the correctness of his 
explanations, where we have been able to 
test these, we gather that the author has 
really mastered his subject. 


Beginning with lucid explanations of the 
working of a petrol-driven internal-com- 
bustion engine, the author proceeds to 
practical advice as to the handling and 
management of a motor-car, and then to 
his “tips” for discovering and remedying 
causes of trouble. These hints do not, of 
course, exhaust the ways of going wrong, 
or the possible remedies ; but they are as 
useful a collection as we have seen, and they 
do embrace virtually all the difficulties 
which have come within the present re- 
viewer’s experience during the past few 
years. A list including all the troubles of 
eight or ten years ago would require a far 
more cumbersome volume than this, while 
its interest would be merely academic for 
the driver of the luxurious modern auto- 
mobile. The advance made, for instance, 
in the ease with which the driver starts his 
engine nowadays would surprise the pioneers 
who frequented the roads at the beginning 
of this century. 


The Dickensian for 1910 (Chapman & Hall) 
is, as usual, full of varied matter bearing 
more or less relevantly upon its chosen topic. 
Mr. C. M. Neale devotes three articles to 





illustrating the extent to which the literary 
mind of Dickens was coloured by his (hypo- 
thetical) study of Charles Lamb, and to 
that end gives a list of ‘‘ Pickwick words” 
also employed by Elia. The fact, however, 
that such everyday expressions as “ boy,” 
“bachelor,” “turkey,” “sausages,” and 
“salmon”; proper names like Jove and 
Julius Cesar, and places so commonly 
alluded to as the House of Lords and London 
Bridge, are calmly kidnapped and carried 
off to the Pickwickian pound, indicates a 
ag of special pleading which is not 
ikely to lead to any conclusive result. An 
attempt by Mr. Willoughby Matchett to 
sketch a parallel between ‘Hunted Down’ 
and the Crippen case seems to us to lack 
significance ; while two articles on the 
subject of Dickens and Christmas (in a 
single volume) give undue prominence to 4 
theme already worn threadbare. 


A delightful story, set forth in the editorial 
notes of the December number, tells of a 
certain young man who, to gain proficiency 
in the art of type-writing, set out to type 
‘David Copperfield,’ altering the names of 
persons and places so as to give “ variety 
and interest to his task.’’ Being moved to 
send the completed manuscript to a “ well- 
known firm”’ of publishers, he is said to have 
received a reply to the effect that the work 
exhibited great promise, but was “ much 
too long for present-day tastes,’ with these 
words added: ‘“‘ We notice that you have 
been influenced very much by the works of 
Mr. William de Morgan, and would suggest 
that you try to adopt a more original style.” 
It is of interest to learn that the novel in 
question during the past year made its way 
into Portuguese. 


A Chesterton Calendar (Kegan Paul), 
which is “‘compiled from the Writings of 
‘G. K. C.,’ both in Verse and Prose, with a 
Section apart for the Moveable Feasts,” is, 
as the sub-title might suggest, a comely 
book rather than a Calendar, supplying for 
every day a passage of varying length. The 
author is by this time well known as a 
public stimulant, and his gifts of imagina- 
tion, exaggeration, and paradox have won 
him a distinct place. He is best in a sentence 
or two rather than a long passage, and in 
the regions of speculation rather than those 
of history and philosophy. His cleverness is 
amazing, and this Calendar, though we 
cannot recommend its use for every day, 
should be a good deal more thought-pro- 
voking than the tedious iterations of common- 
places which have lost all their power and 
savour. On December 23rd we read the 
characteristic dictum :— 


“ A Turkey is more occult and awful than all the 
angels and archangels” ; 


on May 8th :— 


“The world is not a lodging-house at Eeightce, 
which we are to leave because it is miserable. It 
is the fortress of our family, with the flag flying on 
the turret, and the more miserable it is, the less we 
should leave it”: 


on July 13th :— 


‘Only in our romantic country do you have the 
romantic thing called weather, beautiful and 
changeable as a woman.” 


The author’s verses are a pleasant variant 
on his prose. In his adventures among 
men of letters he discovers novelties beyond 
the literary critic. For instance, the con- 
trast between Johnson and Addison supplied 
for Johnson’s birthday (September 18th) is 
not one that can be accepted by real 
students of their lives and manners. 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


TuE death of Sir Charles Dilke on Thursday 
morning in last week is an irreparable loss to 
The Atheneum and the sister journal with 
which he was so long and closely associated. 
Even before the trying weather of the General 
Election he had been in bad health, but his 
resolute spirit would never give way while 
work was possible, and up to the last days 
he was taking his usual vivid interest in 
both papers. He used laughingly tosay that 
he retained some votes which belonged to his 
grandfather, and the identity of names in 
each case certainly was backed by a similarity 
of tradition. A short account of Sir Charles 
not long ago in the daily press said, ‘‘ He 
lives only for politics.” The ludicrous 
inadequacy of this remark could be proved 
by many who have profited by the stores 
of his nimble and wide-exploring mind, 
and by his unwearied zeal in prosecuting 
many an inquiry with which politics had 
nothing to do. 

The tradition of independence, fairness, 
and research in letters left him by his grand- 
father was, indeed, one of the chief pleasures 
and preoccupations of his life. ‘The Papers 
of a Critic,’ including an all too brief memoir 
of his grandfather by Sir Charles, show what 
that critic did in The Atheneum and Notes 
and Queries for scholarship by his patient and 
unflinching pursuit of truth. The thorough- 
ness and independence of the grandfather 
were invaluable for English literary journal- 
ism. In an age in which these virtues are, 
perhaps, rarer than they were, his grandson 
strenuously preserved them. 

His mind was intensely critical, and he 
may, possibly, have laid too¥much stress on 
the small slips and errors which his own 
extraordinary endowments enabled him to 
avoid ; but his high standard of achievement 
was one of the utmost value to The Athe- 
neum. Commercial ideas, the number of 
amateur writers, the strain and hurry 
of social life, and the efforts made by the 
press in general to adapt itself to every 
ephemeral demand have lowered the ex- 
pectations of readers, and often dulled the 
artistic conscience of those who supply 
them with what is, or ought to be, their 
mental nutriment. Such considerations no- 
wise affected the resolute striving of Sir 
Charles for the best. He realized with 
delight the subtleties of scholarship, and, as 
convinced of the value of time as any man, he 
would have thought it ill gained if it had 
been won by the omission in the word 
Atheneum of the diphthong which is beyond 
the powers of the Post Office. Like Norman 
MacColl and Joseph Knight, he was essenti- 
ally an artist in his appreciation of literary 
style. The barren commonplaces which 
so often blossom into easy verbiage found 
with him no quarter, and he scrutinized 
keenly the average verdict of the time, 
which gives so many clever writers, hitting 
on it just before it becomes general, an air 
of inferior infallibility. His strangely mobile 
intellect kept him from the ossifying in- 
fluence of age. Not the teachers of his 
youth alone, though they were spoken of 
with all reverence, but also younger in- 
tellects, still splashing about, perhaps, in a 
sea of conjecture and new ideas, attracted 
his attention and secured. his serious interest 
when the world saw only their want of 
balance. The present writer once heard 
an eminent lawyer recently dead say that the 

ursuit of the law had destroyed all his 

terest in imaginative literature. Students 
of economics have shown similar deficiencies, 
but Sir Charles had a remarkable zest for 
pure literature, which was undimmed by 





his close study of economics and statistics. 
A young man with his brilliant brains, 
assured position, and early aptitude for 
politics might easily have become a pre- 
mature prig with a gift only for Blue-books, 
or & successful dilettante moving with 
graceful ease among the shallow-minded, 
and seldom forced to exhibit his full powers 
in the intellectual gymnastic which is the 
making of an acute mind. His Cambridge 
career showed that Sir Charles was made of 
other metal, though he enjoyed a frolic 
as well as anybody ; and, when he returned 
with his honours to Sloane Street, he came 
to a house not less distinguished for hard 
work in art and literature than for family 
affection. 

His was an intensely practical intellect, 
and, when once he had mastered books, 
he laid them aside—treated them without 
the reverence of the bibliophile. He told 
me that he carried to the very door of the 
Senate House at Cambridge, the place of 
his examination, the eviscerated contents 
of books containing important law cases, 
and, once seated, wrote in haste what he 
feared he might forget. 


His taste in literature was not altogether 
orthodox, but generally sound, and he 
readily recognized the possibility of other 
opinions. Reared in traditions of personal 
intimacy with Keats, he regarded almost 
as a personal insult any hint of that poet’s 
deficiencies. Of Dickens, Hood, and others 
of his grandfather’s circle he had a very just 
view, but he was somewhat of a heretic 
regarding Shakespeare. He was inclined to 
associate Milton with the Bogcomils, an in- 
stance of his curious erudition. Though 
not a philologist, he had an obvious interest 
in the intricacies of the subject, and would 
talk by the hour of the puzzles of Provengal. 
For Latin and Greek he had a fine reverence, 
and delighted in the achievements of Shilleto, 
or the twice classic parodies of Sir George 
Trevelyan. His handwriting, grown diffi- 
cult through haste, retained for the discern- 
ing traces of an early enthusiasm for Greek. 
Modern Greece found in him an unwavering 
champion, and such protests as “ The Greeks 
won't like this’’ were attached to many a4 
printer’s sper containing shrewd criticism 
of the difficulties and disappointments of the 
modern régime in that country of ancient 
glories. 

“Not competent’? was another of the 
comments which were frequently scribbled 
by the side of proofs, and this modest 
deference concerning the few things which 
he did not know was characteristic of Sir 
Charles. 

Of all that he did know it is impossible to 
give an idea. He was by hereditary apti- 
tude an antiquary as well as a Radical, and 
the extraordinary range of his knowledge 
and memory added much to these columns 
weekly. He began in 1862 to write on 
International Law, and had been a constant 
contributor ever since. His wonderful 
mastery of history led him, as a writer 
says in The Daily News of Friday in last 
week, to put “posers which were beyond 
the reach of the acknowledged expert” ; 
and the way in which he would pursue the 
identity of some obscure but important 
figure through a multitude of possible 
**Quellen”’ was a lesson in acuteness and 
perseverance. This command of sources 
was clearly shown in his Quarterly article 
in January of last year on the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba. He had gone so deep 
into modern history, and found so much that 
was contrary to accepted views, that he once 
said the whole of it required to be rewritten. 

“Tl faut se borner”’ is, I believe, a 
maxim of Napoleon’s making, but the 
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extraordinary intellect of Sir Charles never 
seemed to lose its precision in the multi- 
plicity of subjects which it grasped. In 
matters of art and architecture, as well as 
common life, he was as fully informed 
as on history. His ‘ Memoir of Lady Dilke’ 
recalls the fact that he won at the same time 
as she did a Queen’s Prize at South Ken- 
sington ; and he was an excellent, if severe, 
judge of various forms of art. Of the por- 
traits of many centuries he spoke with the 
skil) of a connoisseur, and his house at 
Sloane Street was full of art treasures, 
among which I may recall a fine picture 
of his ancestor Thomas Wentworth, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household of Henry 
VIII., whom he himself strikingly resembled. 
In early days he had played the piano, and, 
though generally indifferent to modern music 
and drama, he had a relish for older opera, 
such as ‘Carmen’ and ‘ The Tales of Hoff- 
mann, characteristically discovering in the 
former traces of traditional folk-song. In 
Paris he visited on occasion the plays of 
interest, though he seldom stayed for more 
than one act, and never for more than two. 
He was thoroughly at home in the art, 
antiquities, and literature of France, and 
delighted in the company of the learned 
as well as men of affairs. 

His equipment was, indeed, formidable. 
He could recall the very spots where the 
doctors of an earlier day drove “ off the 
stones’’ of London and demanded an 
extra fee; he remembered the early use 
of the slang word “ blazer” at Cambridge ; 
he could tell you where the best green figs 
in England were grown, and describe the 
process of making attar of roses. A friend 
tells me that a distinguished man of science 
who had written a great book on the tropical 
life and vegetation of the East conversed 
with Sir Charles, and found him so full and 
vivid in his realization of the details of 
these strange regions that he credited him 
with having traversed the same country. 


The possession of so commanding and wide 
an endowment is apt to obscure other 
faculties. One trait in Sir Charles of great 
importance must at least be mentioned here. 
He was ever ready to recognize merit, 
whether academic or not. He was not under 
the obsession of mere names which often 
warps the judgment of men; _ indeed, his 
verdicts sometimes reversed the opinion of 
the world, and they were always worth 
attention. 

With The Gardeners’ Chronicle as well as 
the two papers of Bream’s Buildings he had 
been long connected, and he enjoyed a talk 
about birds or flowers as much as the 
narrowest of naturalists. He gave you 
offhand a dozen instances of the unlikely 
proximity of the nightingale to human 
haunts of noise. Of forestry he would 
discourse with keenness, dilating on the 
ancient verderers of the Forest of Dean; 
or he would dwell with pride on the fact 
that his old friend Dr. Masters was the first 
botanist to arrange satisfactorily the difficult 
group of the Conifers. 

Details of the sports in which he was 
interested were also followed year by year, 
and the prospects of the Cambridge crew 
were always a subject of keen discussion. 
When the Belgian style of rowing was 
triumphant at Henley, his disappointment 
was keen and obvious. He was an admirable 
sculler, and one of the best fencers of his 
day. In his brief holidays he strove towards 
** fitness ’’ with all the care of an athlete. 

The union of sport and scholarship, though 
viewed with amazement and dislike by the 
learned prig, is not so rare as is sup 
The ‘‘ mens sana in corpore sano” leads to 
’ distinction in more than one field. What, 
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however, is very rare is a life that combines 
with these diverse predilections a strenuous 
zeal for the betterment of social conditions, 
especially among those whose work is in 
itself a handicap to health or decent enjoy- 
ment. ‘ Tout savant est un peu cadavre,” 
and the epigram has a melancholy truth 
about it which depresses the scholar. With 
Sir Charles, learned in so many ways, it was 
very different. He was alive, every inch of 
him; he was hard at work all his life; and 
without his pioneer suggestions and fruitful 
achievements in English legislation the lot 
of the worker il be much harder than 
it is. To one who is not a politician his 
interests seem @ happy and rare contra- 
diction of the abs idea that Imperial 
needs and aims belong to one party, and 
social reform to another. Of the mass of 
unprinted papers he has left use will, it is 
hoped, be made. 

The interests I have hinted at above 
belong mainly to —. which are out- 
side our scope; but no notice of Sir 
Charles can fairly omit his beneficent 
work as politician and sociologist. 

In his public speeches and his ordinary 
manner there was a certain coldness which 
did him injustice. He did not suffer fools 
gladly, though he gave freely of his stores 
of information ; and he was always, I think, 
unwilling to betray his emotions. He has 
been credited with a lack of humour, an 
assumption which ‘Prince Florestan of 
Monaco, by Himself,’ should alone be sufficient 
to refute. This remarkable jeu d esprit of 
only seventy-eight pages, though anony- 
mous, at once made a reputation for its 
author, and was even put down to Matthew 
Arnold. To a second edition Sir Charles 
characteristically added the criticisms it 
had evoked. It deserves attention, for it is 
a pioneer book in its way, being the first of 
those numerous narratives in which young 
English heroes are called to foreign king- 
doms. Sir Charles depreciated it as “ chaff, 
not literature’; but it is at any rate 
excellent chaff, showing the author's joint 
interest in rowing and republicanism, and 
that tendency towards “ universal nega- 
tion” which is ascribed to “ spectacled 
undergraduates,’ and common to meny 
able young men at the opening period of 
their lives. The wit of the young Trinity 
man who is suddenly promoted to rule 
Monaco is not common, and various public 
Se preachers and politicians 
alike—are hit off with remarkable penetra- 
tion. Sir Charles cleverly concealed his 
own authorship by more than one unfavour- 
able reference to himself. Here is a quota- 
tion which will show the easy style of the 
book, a style somewhat spoilt in later years 
by the hurry of composition :— 





ae 
———— 





‘“*Mr. Disraeli was my admiration as a public 
man—a Bismarck without his physique and his 
opportunities— but then in politics one alwa 
personally prefers one’s opponents to one’s friends. 
Asa a I had a cordial aversion for Sir 
Charles Dilke, a clever writer, but an awfully dull 
speaker, who imagines that his forte is public 
speaking, and who, having been brought up in a set 
of strong prejudices, positively makes a merit to 
himself of never having got over them. This he 
calls ‘never changing his opinions.’ For Mr. Glad- 
stone I_had the ordinary unde: uate detesta- 
tion. There are no liberals at Cambridge. We are 
all rank republicans or champions of right divine.” 


In another‘ place he mentions Ashton 
Dilke as “a man of more real talent than 
his brother, although, if possible, a still 
more lugubrious speaker,” and refers amus- 
ingly to the disappearance from their pride 
of place of the portraits of himself and another 
light of the Cambridge Union when their 
party was outvoted. 

As a matter of fact, Sir Charles was in 
congenial company the most easy and 
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delightful of talkers, full of incident, story, 
and reminiscence, and_ brilliantly dis- 
cursive, with that taste for the vernacular 
which heightens the effect of a cultivated 
speaker. e complained that his stories 
were spoilt, and one could well believe it 
when one heard him tell them. Of the 
well-loved brother just mentioned he told 
that, at the time when Parnell’s letters were 
said to have been opened, Ashton Dilke 
remarked, “We did at least think that, 
when we had a blind Postmaster-General 
[Fawcett], he would not open our letters.” 
On another occasion a member of the com- 
pany remarked that Mr. Roosevelt was the 
greatest legislator since Noah, as he was the 
only one who had shared with the patriarch 
the credit of being responsible for a toy. 
Sir Charles followed this up by saying that 
he had had occasion to dissect golliwoggs 
of all prices and sizes, and, finding that they 
included every possible type of savage, was 
convinced that they were an advertisement 
for the Aborigines Protection Society. 

An admirable French scholar, he preserved 
many a piece of the Gallic wit which shines 
so brightly on the other side of the Channel. 
His old friend General Galliffet gave him, he 
told me, the following charming summary 
of the merits of another soldier of France : 
“He is not a general, not an officer, not 
even & soldier, but he is an angel with sound 
views about Cavalry !”” 

His gaiety was treasured by many. When 
— French statesman lay dying, he asked 
afriend: “Et Dilke? Est-ce qu'il rit 
toujours ?” 

On the subject of dogs and cats in life 
and literature Sir Charles was particularly 
happy, recalling that picture in which a 
great ecclesiastic goes to heaven, cloaking 
under his ample robes not only his cook, but 
also his cat. He had, too, a special word 
for that St. Francis who took all the animal 
world under his care. 

Sir Charles's hospitality was a model of 
rightness and elegance, and many a friend 
must recall the pleasures of Sloane Street 
and his other houses. He even succeeded in 
preserving, after it had perished elsewhere, 
the tradition of the brilliant breakfast. 

Home life was, indeed, one of his chief 
delights, and some hints of the fullness and 
depth of that life may be gathered from the 
brief memoir of Lady Dilke attached to 
‘The Book of the Spiritual Life,’ a record 
rendered only the more poignant by its 
restraint. Such memories are not for the 
idle curiosity of the world, but the ‘‘ Bene- 
dictine”’ application to labour, which Sir 
Charles attributes in the ‘Memoir’ to Lady 
Dilke, will be equally noted by all friends as 
his own practice. Deprived of that rebound of 
gaiety, that “dancing side’? which was so 
precious a part of his wife’s temperament, 
he did not abate his energies. He was still 
the public servant, the omnivorous student. 
** As long as I am any use to others, I must 
work,” 

He spent his last weeks in the South of 
France, the place he loved best of all; 
and he died in the house where he was born, 
vigorous in mind and eager to the last, 
working in bed through a pile of Blue-books 
and papers which had accumulated in his 
absence. In the prologue to ‘The Book of 
the Spiritual Life’ he printed two sentences 
taken from his wife's manuscript notes, 
which bear the significant addition, “ Ad 
Sapientes qui sentiunt mecum ”’ :— 


‘** For all that you may know, none will like you 
the better; but in knowing you must find your 
own joy—Labour !” 

“Thy travel here has been with difficulty; but 
that will make thy Rest the sweeter.” 

Lee 





THE SADDUCEAN CHRISTIANS OF 
DAMASCUS. 
20, Porchester Square, W. 


You recently published (November 26th) 
@ review by the Rev. G. Margoliouth of the 
first volume of Schechter’s ‘ Documents of 
Jewish Sectaries.’ Your reviewer seeks to 
identify the text as early Christian. Such 
identification is ingeniously worked out, but 
there are many difficulties, such as the 
‘“* Messiah’s”’ descent from Aaron and not 
David ; and it will, I think, prove ultimately 
untenable. 

May I very briefly outline another ex- 
planation which seems less forced, and 
which, indeed, conforms mcre to the views 
of Prof. Schechter himself? I cannot ask 
you to allow me space for a detailed argu- 
ment, but hope to deal with the subject 
fully in another place. 


The document seems to me an appeal 
against merger, by a leading Sadducee Jew 
to his sect. He points to their historical 
origin at Damascus, whither they had fied 
after the golden age when two Sadducee 
“* Messiahs ”’ reigned over Palestine. 


“390 years”? after the ‘“‘end of the 
wrath”? may well be 128 B.c. (518-390). 
John Hyrcanus, the first Maccabean king, 
reigned from 135 to 105. Both Josephus 
and Abulfath tell how he broke away from 
the Pharisees and joined the Sadducees, who 
then became the ruling party for over 
20 years. The Talmud (Kidd. 66a), in «4 

assage which seems to be an extract from a 

harisee chronicle of Maccabean times, 
also tells the story, though, by a manifest 
confusion, it refers it to his son. 


This son, Alexander Jannzus, on his coins 
called Jonathan, reigned from 104 to 78, and 
was a Sadducee throughout. He fought 
with the Pharisees and massacred many, but 
on his deathbed, advised his wife and 
successor, Alexandra Salome, to become 
reconciled with them. This she did, bring- 
ing about the “return of the exiled” 
Pharisees, and allowing her husband’s friends, 
the Sadducees, to retire to places away from 
Jerusalem. And Josephus, immediately 
after recounting this, tells of her son's 
unsuccessful attack upon Damascus, suggest- 
ing, as a cause for his failure, the absence of 
the Sadducees from his army. 


The day when the Pharisee Sanhedrin 
abolished the Sadducee code was celebrated 
as a festival (Meg. Taan. iv.). Its President 
is said to have been Simeon ben Shetah, 
called the Queen’s brother—perhaps the 
** scoffer ’’ of our text. 


Hyrcanus and Jannzus were each an 
** Anointed Priest’? —‘‘ Cohen Messiah”’ in 
the words of Lev. iv. 3. The ‘“‘ Head of the 
Kings of Javan’”’ I take to be Pompey, who 
very shortly after Alexandra’s abandon- 
ment of the Sadducees “executed ven- 


” 


geance”’ and captured Jerusalem. 

The book ‘“ Hagu” perhaps means Scrip- 
ture, “hagu” being the apocopated past 
participle, meaning “‘to be meditated in” 
or studied; cf. Josua i. 8: ‘This book 
of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth ; 
but thou shalt meditate therein day and 
night.” 

In its present form the text may be six 
or seven centuries later than the epoch of 
the Sadducee ‘Messiahs” John and 
Janneus. It may have formed part of the 
law book of a sect eventually absorbed by 
the Karaites. If this is so, both volumes 
of Schechter’s ‘“ Sectaries’’ have, as he 
perhaps suspected, a connexion closer than 
that of juxtaposition. E. N. ADLER. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual general meeting of the 
English Association, held on January 27th 
and 28th, was an unqualified success. At 
the business meeting with which the pro- 
ceedings opened, the Report and Financial 
Statement for 1910 were adopted, both 
testifying to the growth and prosperity of 
the Association. Some slight changes were 
made in the rules of the constitution. Mr. 
A. C. Bradley was unanimously elected 
President ; Lord Morley (as Past President) 
and Mr. Sidney Lee (in place of the late Dr. 
Furnivall) were chosen as new Vice-Presi- 
dents; and Mr. C. T. Hagberg Wright as 
Hon. Treasurer in succession to Mr. E. 8. 
Valentine, who retires. Mr. A. H. D. Acland 
continues the Chairmanship of Committee 
for another year; and Mr. Percy Simpson 
was re-elected Hon. General Secretary. 
Mr. G. E. S. Coxhead resigned the office of 
Hon. Secretary for business connected with 
branches in England and Wales early last 
year, and it was moved and carried that the 
office be abolished. A vote of thanks to 
Mr. Valentine and Mr. Coxhead, two of the 
chief originators of the Association, was 
unanimously carried. Several new members 
representing scholarship and teaching were 
elected to the General Committee. 

The great event of the meeting was Lord 
Morley’s Presidential Address, delivered to 
an appreciative audience of over 800 persons 
(among whom were some of the most dis- 
tinguished writers and teachers of the day) 
in the Lecture Theatre of the Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens. Lord 
Morley spoke for more than an hour, and in 
fascinating manner treated a number of 
points concerning English literature and 
language at the present time. The address 
was packed full of observations that, as our 
French neighbours say, give furiously to 
think. Lord Morley’s main purpose was 
to discover how literature or language 
would “fare amid the swelling tides of 
democracy.’ He spoke of the effect of 
science on prose and on poetry, and of the 
peril of the documentary age in regard 
to the writing of history. For the spirit of 
the time was the spirit of science and fact 
and ordered knowledge. He showed how 
such men of science as Darwin, Hooker 
(happily still with us), Huxley, and Buffon 
were writers of excellent form, and that 
Tennyson’s interest in the problems of 
evolution did not prevent him from bein, 
an exquisite melodist. He then discusse 
the qualities of style, highly commending 
two, those of sanity and justesse—qualities 
that have the advantage of being within 
reach, while the grandeur of Carlyle, Mac- 
aulay, and Ruskin is not. It was pleasant 
to some of his auditors to hear Lord Morley’s 
warning not to undervalue criticism, or to 
fall into the blunder of regarding it as a 
mere parasite of creative work. 

The address concluded on a note of hope 
for literature in the future. Although 
there is to-day no monarch in any tongue 
upon the literary throne, no _ sovereign 
world-name in poetry or prose, there is no 
cause for despair. 


“Genius is genius. The lamp that to-day some 
may think burns low will be replenished. New 
orbs will bring light. Literature may be trusted to 
take care of itself, for it is the transcript of the 
drama of life, with all its actors, moods, and strange 
flashing fortunes. The curiosity that it meets is 
perpetual and insatiable, and the impulses that 
inspire it can never be extinguished.” 


The vote of thanks for the eloquent ad- 
dress was moved by Mr. Sidney Lee, who 





referred to another great instance of the 
combination of a Secretary of State and a. 





man of letters in Addison, and seconded by 
Prof. Mackail. 

A dinner followed at the Criterion Res- 
taurant, at which 200 ladies and gentlemen 
were present. Lord Morley had intended to 
preside, but was prevented by a command 
to dine at Windsor. At his request Mr. 
Sidney Lee took the chair. The toast of the 
Association was proposed by Mr. John Bailey, 
who said that the Association had a real 
claim to respect and approval, and was 
treated with increasing regard by school- 
masters throughout the country, and recog- 
nized by the Board of Education, who had 
asked its assistance in the preparation of a 
circular on the teaching of English in 
Secondary Schools. He thought that in 
whatever spirit the teaching of English 
literature was to be guided in the future, 
it was certain that there would be increasing 
study of it on right lines. Prof. C. H. 
Firth in responding spoke of the success of 
the Association in enlisting in its cause a 
large number of the most eminent living 
representatives of English letters, a circum- 
stance that proved, he humorously added, 
that English literature was not regarded 
merely as a subject for examination purposes. 

Prof. Ellershaw, President of the Durham 
Branch, proposed the ‘‘ Guests,” and Mr. 
Richard Whiteing in reply said that authors 
were enormously interested in the work of the 
Association, for was it not true that the 
Association was making readers for authors ? 
Mr. John Albert Bright also responded, 
warmly praising the objects and methods of 
the Association. The health of the Chair- 
man was then proposed by Mr. A. H. D. 
Acland, who spoke in appreciative terms of 
Mr. Lee’s work as a man of letters, and in 
particular praised his latest book, ‘ The 
French Renaissance in England.’ 


On Saturday morning a discussion on 
‘Phonetic Spelling’ was held at University 
College, Dr. T. Gregory Foster presiding. 
It arose from the very interesting paper 
on ‘The Present State of English Pro- 
nunciation,’ contributed by Mr. Robert 
Bridges to the volume of ‘Essays and 
Studies ’ by members of the English Associa- 
tion, edited by Mr. A. C. Bradley, in which 
Mr. Robert Bridges criticized Mr. Daniel 
Jones’s system of phonetics. Among the 
speakers were Prof. Skeat, Mr. William 
Archer, Mr. Bridges, Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. Daniel Jones, Miss A. D. Butcher, and 
Mr. W. W. Sawtell. Prof. Skeat declared 
that the history of every word was really 
the history of its pronunciation. The 
spoken word was the real word. Mr. 
Bridges took a hopeful view of the situation 
in stating that he thought the present 
generation would see phonetic spelling in use 
in the elementary schools. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw said that it was really time something 
was done in the matter of spelling reform. 
He suggested as a first step that the play 
of ‘ Hamlet’ as pronounced by Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, the best living speaker of 
English, should be issued in Mr. Bridges’s 
script. There was evidently much differ- 
ence of opinion among the speakers as to the 
methods in which a reform of English 
spelling could be carried out, but such a 
discussion has its uses in bringing to light 
the various systems proposed. 








SALES. 


THE following were the chief prices at the sale 
of the Dent {library at Messrs. Hodgson’s rooms 
last week: ‘Thomas Gray’s annotated copy of 
Stow’s Survey of London, 2 vols., 1720, 951. An 
autograph presentation copy of Izaak Walton’s 
Lives, morocco, 1670, 311. Nichols’s History of 
Leicestershire, 4 vols. in 9, boards, uncut, 1795- 
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1815, 881. The Houghton Gallery, 2 vols., folio, 
1788, 501. Silvestre. Paléographie Universelle, 


original French edition, 4 vols., folio, 1850, 27l. 
Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 8 _ vols., 
morocco, 1846, 161. Maund’s Botanic Garden, 
18 vols., green morocco, 1825, &c., 151. 108. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 224 vols., half-calf, 1731- 


1866, 171. A collection of early maps in 4 vols. 
russia, 27/1. The Fourth Folio of Shakespeare, 
1685, 42. Lactantius, illuminated border, Rome, 
1468, 61/. Hieronymus, Epistole, Mainz, 1470, 


41l. Cassiodorus, Augsburg, 1472, 191. 10s. 
The Nuremberg Chronicle, 1493, 31/1. Hore on 
vellum, illuminated, Paris (1510), 331; Horse on 
vellum, illuminated (1520), 231. 10s. Sarum 
Missal, Paris, 1555, 17/. 10s. Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayer Book, 1578,191. A collection of 58 Prayer 
Books from Edward VI. to Queen Victoria sold 
for 1961. 7s. 6d.; and a collection of 60 Bibles, 
mostly in contemporary binding, for 1251. 10s. 
The sale also included a number of rare Americana: 
A True Declaration of the Colonie in Virginia, 
1610, 200/.; Hamor’s A True Discourse of the 
Estate of Virginia, 1615, 121l.; The Discoveries 
of John Lederer, with the map, 1672, 1361. ; 
A Declaration of the Colonie and Affaires in 
Virginia, 1620, 32/.; Johnson’s Nova Britannia, 
1609, 451.; Hakluyt’s Virginia Richly Valued, 
1609, 351.; a copy of ‘'The Crisis,’ 1775-6, 
19/1. 10s. ; and a set of Purchas, 5 vols., morocco, 
1624-6, 641. An interesting autograph presenta- 
tion copy of Tennyson’s Works, 1884, realized 
271. PO aaa two days’ sale produced a total of 


On Tuesday last Messrs. Sotheby sold the library 
of Mr. L, A. Barrett, removed from Milton House, 
Steventon, Berks. Among the few lots of im- 
portance were: Natalis, Adnotationes et Medi- 
tationes in Evangelia, 1595, in a fine binding 
ascribed to Clovis Eve, 15/. 5s. The New Testa- 
ment, 1738, in a remarkable contemporary bind- 
ing, 291. A scrapbook containing about 600 
prints, 18/.; another with about 5u0, 441. 10s. ; 
another with about 650, 25/. 10s. The total of 
the sale was 6231. 8s. 6d. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 


Apologies of Justin Martyr, 7/6 net. 

Edited by A. W. F. Blunt for the Cambridge 
Patristic ‘l'exts. 

Church Quarterly Review, January, 3/ 

Harper (Frederick), A Broken Altar, and other 
Sermonettes preached in Hinton Church, 
3/ net. 

Herkless (Prof. J.) and Hannay (Robert Kerr), 
The Archbishops of St. Andrews, 7/6 net. 

Hutton (Edward Ardron), An Atlas of Textual 
Criticism, 5/ net. 

An attempt to show the mutual relationship 
of the authorities for the text of the New Testa- 
ment up to about 1,000 A.b. 

International Swedenborg Congress, Transactions, 
3/ net. 

| Rela in London in connexion with the 
celebration of the Swedenborg Society’s 
Centenary, July 4 to 8, 1910. 

Novum Testamentum Grece, 8/6 net. 

Edited with notes by Alexander Souter. 
An excellent edition, on writing paper with 
large margins, of the volume noticed in The 
Atheneum of Jan. 21, p. 68. 

Pfander (late Rev. C. G.), The Mizfinu’l Haqq 
(‘ Balance of Truth ’), 10/6 net. 

Revised and enlarged by the Rev. W. St. 
Clair Tisdall. 

Ryder (Rev. A. R.), The Priesthood of the Laity 
Historically and Critically Considered, 6/ 

Schrempf (Prof. Christof), What We Want, a 
Confession, no Programme, 6d. net. 

An address reprinted from the General 
Report of the Fifth International Congress 
for Free Christianity and Religious Progress 
Berlin, 1910. 

Law. 

Aggs (W. H.), The Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 
1910, and the Licensing Kules, 3/6 net. 

Conder (J. B. Regnier), Notes on the Law of 
Private Street Works under the Public Health 
Acts, 3/6 net. 

Curlewis (H. R.) and Edwards (D. S.), The Law 
of Prohibition at Common Law and under the 
Justices Acts, 35/ net. 

International Law Association, Report of the 
26th Conference at the Guildhall, London, 
August 2 to 5, 1910, 15/6 net. 
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Potts (T. Radford), A Summary of the Leading 
em of the English Law of Contract, with 
Historical Introduction, 10/6 net. 

Renton (A. W.), and Phillimore (G. G.), The 
—_— Law of Marriage and Divorce, 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Baring-Gould (S.), Cliff Castles and Cave Dwellings 
of Europe, 12/6 net. 
With 51 illustrations and diagrams. 

British Numismatic Journal and Proceedings of the 
British Numismatic Society, 1909, Vol. VI. 
Grteragee of the Collection of Antique Gems formed 

b ames, Ninth Earl of Southesk, K. T., 

ited by his Daughter Lady Helena Carnegie : 

Vol. II. Sassanian, Oriental, Mesopotamian, 

Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, Hittite, Cyprian, 
Cilician, Mediwval, Modern, 30/ net. 

— ‘ce Decorative Furniture, Section IX., 

net. 
~ notice of Vol. I. see Athen., Dec. 17, 1910, 


p- x 

Goodyear (William H.), Recently published 

Measurements of the Pisa Cathedral. 
Reprinted from The American Journal of 
Archeology. 

Grant (Capt. M. H.), The Makers of Black 
Basaltes, 42/ net. 

With illustrations of nearly 300 pieces. 

Massé (H. J. L. J.), Chats on Old Pewter, 5/ net. 

With 91 illustrations. 

Masterpieces in Colour: Corot, by Sidney Allnutt, 
-_— Delacroix, by Paul G. Konody, 1/6 net 
each. 

Each illustrated with 8 reproductions in 


colour. 
Year’s Art, 1911, 5/ net. 

A concise epitome of matters relating to 
painting. sculpture, engraving, and architec- 
ture, and Schools of Design, which occurred 
during 1910, together with information respect- 
ing 1911, compiled by A. C. R. Carter. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Book of Cambridge Verse, 6/ net. 
Edited by E. E. Kellett. 
— (P.), Ignes Fatui: a Book of Parodies, 
net. 
Open Spaces, by Irven, 3/6 net. 
A collection of poems. 
Poe (J. W.), Passing Poems, 1/ 
Stafford (Wendell Phillips), Vermont. 
A poem read at the 110th Commencement 
of Middlebury College, Vermont. 


Music. 


Fuller-Maitland (J. A.), Brahms, 7/6 net. 
__Deals briefly with the events of Brahms’s 
life, but treats with more detail his relations 
with other musicians, and the acceptance of 
his music by the ir ~ in England and in 


Germany. With 12 illustrations. 
Bibliography. 
Library, January, 3/ net. 
Philosophy. 


Sisson (Edward O.), The Essentials of Character, 
a Practical Study of the Aim of Moral Educa- 
tion, 4/6 net. 


History and Biography. 


Admissions to Trinity College, Cambridge: Vol. IV. 
1801-1850. 

Edited by W. W. Rouse Ball and J. A. Venn, 
21/ net. 

Lee (Albert), The History of the Tenth Foot (the 
Lincolnshire Regiment), 2 vols., 25/ net. 

With illustrations. 

Lloyd (John Edward), History of Wales, from the 

arliest Times to the Edwardian Conquest, 
2 vols., 21/ net. 

Madras Government Dutch Records: No. 11, 
Memoir of Commandeur Caspar de Jong 
delivered to his Successor Godefridus Weijer- 
man, dated 7th March, 1761, copied by the 
Rev. P. Groot ; No. 12, Memoir of Commandeur 
Godefridus Weijerman, delivered to his Succes- 
sor Cornelis Breekpot on the 22nd February 
1765, — by the Rev. P. Groot, 1/3 each. 

— (Edith), Empire Builders in Australia: 

ly Days in New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia, 5/ net. 

Russo-Japanese War: The Raid to Yin-Kou and 
the Battle of San-de Pu, 8/6 net. 

Prepared in the Historical Section of the 
German General Staff. Authorized Transla- 
tion by Karl von Donat. 

Taylor (G. R. Stirling), Mary Wollstonecraft, a 

tudy in Economics and Romance, 7/6 net. 
__ Illustrated with 3 portraits in photogravure. 

Wilkinson (Spenser), Hannibal's March through 
the Alps, 7/6 net. 

With 2 figures and 4 maps. 





Geography and Travel. 

Abraham (George D.), Swiss Mountain Climbs, 
7/6 net. 

With 24 illustrations and 22 outline drawings 
of the principal peaks and their routes. 

Boyd (Mary Stuart), The Fortunate Isles: Life 
and Travel in Majorca, Minorca, and Iviza, 
12/6 net. 

Describes the personal experiences of a 
family of three during a six months’ sojourn in 
the Balearic Isles, and contains 8 illustrations 
in colour and 52 pen drawings by A. S. Boyd. 

Fraser (Sir Andrew it. L.), Among Indian Rajahs 
and Ryots: a Civil Servant’s Recollections and 
ee of Thirty-Seven Years of Work 
and Sport in the Central Provinces and Bengal, 
18/ net. 

With 33 illustrations and a map. 

Gomes (Edwin H.), Seventeen Years among the 
Sea Dyaks of Borneo: a record of Intimate 
Association with the Natives of the Bornean 
Jungles, 16/ net. 

With an introduction by the Rev. John 
Perham, 40 illustrations, and a map. 

Shrubsole (O. A.), Where to Live Round London 
(Northern Side), with a Chapter upon the 
Geology and Subsoils, 1/ net. 

New edition, No. 2 of the Homeland Reference 
Books. 

Sladen (Douglas), Oriental Cairo, the City of the 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ 21/ net. 

With 63 pictures from photographs by the 
author, and a map of Cairo. 

Whiting (Lilian), Italy, the Magic Land, 7/6 net. 
With 32 illustrations from photographs. 
Education, 

Henderson (Ernest Norton), A Text-Book in the 

Principles of Education, 7/6 net. 

Liverpool University Calendar, 1911. 

Public Schools Year-Book, 1911, 3/6 net. 

The official book of reference of the Head- 
masters’ Conference, edited by H. F. W. Deane 
and W. A. Evans. 

Philology. 

Emerson (Oliver Farrar), A New Chaucer Item. 
Reprinted from Modern Language Notes. 
Emerson (Oliver Farrar), The Suitors in Chaucer’s 

Parlement of Foules. 

Reprinted from Modern Philology. 

Gadde (Fredrik), On the History and Use of the 
Suffixes -ery (-ry), age and -ment in English, 
2/6 net. 

Greek Papyri in the British Museum,‘ Catalogue 
with Texts: Vol. IV. The Aphrodito Papyri, 
edited by H. I. Bell, with an Appendix of Coptic 
Papyri, edited by W. E. Crum, 80/ 

School-Books. 

English Literature for Schools: Selections from 
De Quincey, edited with introduction and 
notes by E. B. Collins; and Dryden, Virgil’s 
ZA£neid, Books I., II., and VI., edited by A. 
Hamilton Thompson, 1/ each. 

Gangopddhydya (Sarad4kénta), Conic Sections 
Made Easy, 8 annas. 

Intended to meet the requirements of candi- 
dates for the Intermediate Examination of the 
Calcutta a: 

Gangopédhyéya (Séradakdnta), The Student’s 
Matriculation Geometry, Books I.-IV., Re. 1/4 

Second edition, revised. 

Ovid’s aE Selections, 1/6 


Edited by A. Jackson. 
Science. 
Arber (E. A. Newell), The Natural History of 


Coal, 1/ net. 

With 21 illustrations. One of the Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature. 

Battle (William H.) and Corner (Edred M.), The 
Surgery of the Diseases of the Appendix 
Vermiformis and their Complications, 10/6 net. 

Second and enlarged edition, with many illus- 
trations. 

Berkeley (Comyns) and Bonney (Victor), A Text- 
Book of Gynecological Surgery, 25/ net. 

Brew (William), Three - Phase Transmission, a 
Practical Treatise, 7/6 net. 

British Bird Book, Section III., 10/6 net. 

Edited by F. B. Kirkman. With numerous 
illustrations. For notice of Section II. see 
Athen., Nov. 26, 1910, p. 671. 

Cubitt (James), A Short Specification of Materials, 
Labour, and Goods for Works connected with 
Building, 5/ net. 

Deerr (Noél), Cane Sugar, 20/ net. 

A textbook on the agriculture of the sugar- 
cane, the manufacture of cane sugar, and the 
analysis of sugar-house products, together with 
a chapter on the fermentation of molasses. 
Illustrated. 

Don (John) and Chisholm (John), Modern Methods 
of Water Purification, 15/ net. 

With 96 illustrations. 








Ennis (William D.), Applied Thermodynamics for 
Engineers, 24/ net. 

With 316 illustrations. 

Hays (W. M.), Farm Develcpment, 7/6 net. 

Hubbard (T. O’B.), Ledeboer (J. H.), and 
Turner (C. C.), The Aeroplane, an Elementary 
Text-Book of the Principles of Dynamic Flight, 
2/6 net. 

With 4 plates and 35 diagrams. 

Marshall (W. J.) and Sankey (Capt. H. Riall), 
Gas Engines, 6/ net. 

With 127 illustrations. 
Series. 

Mast (S. O.), Light and the Behaviour'of Organism, 
10/6 net. 

One and All Gardening, 1911, 2d. 

Edited by Edward Owen Greening. 

Richardson (Charles), The New Book of the 
Horse, 25/ net. 

With 29 coloured plates and numerous 
photographic illustrations of celebrated horses 
and a veterinary section. 

Stevenson (Thomas), The Modern Culture of 
Sweet Peas, 3/ net. 

With 12 illustrations. 

Treasury of Human Inheritance: Parts V. and VI. 
Section 14a: Hemophilia, by William Bulloch 
and Paul Fildes, 15/ net. 

Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs, XII. 

United States National Museum Proceedings: 
1788, North American Parasitic Copepods 
belonging to the Family Ergasilidez, by Charles 
Branch Wilson; 1791, Sperm Transfer in 
Certain Decapods, by E. A. Andrews; 1793, 
Thalassocrinus, a New Genus of Stalked 
Crinoids from the East Indies (Scientific Re- 
sults of the Philippine Cruise of the Fisheries 
Steamer Albatross, 1907-10), by Austin Hobart 
Clark; 1794, On Some Hymenopterous In- 
sects from the Island of Formosa, by S. A. 
Rohwer; and 1795, On the Inorganic Consti- 
tuents of Skeletons of Two Recent Crinoids, by 
Austin Hobart Clark. 

Walmsley (R. Maullineux), Electricity in the 
Service of Man: Vol. I. The History and 
Principles of Electrical Science, 7/6 net. 

A popular and practical treatise on the 
applications of electricity to modern life, with 
over 1,600 illustrations. 

Wild Flowers of Barmouth and Neighbourhood, 


Fourth edition, with list by the late Rev. T. 
Salwey. 

Wood (T. B.), A Course of Practical Work in 

Agricultural Chemistry for Senior Students, 
2/6 net. 


In the Westminster 


Fiction. 
Alexander (Evelyn), The Essence of Life, 6/ 

The story of a handsome girl who finds 
happiness after difficulties and surprises. 

Bowen (Marjorie), Defender of the Faith, 6/ 

A romance concerning the later Stuarts and 
William of Orange. 

Coke (Desmond), Wilson’s, 6/ 

A school story, part of which, in a largely 
different shape and under another title, has 
lately appeared in The Captain. 

Dodge (Walter Phelps), The Crescent Moon, 1/6 

A romance written in letters. 

Grayson (David), Adventures in Friendship, 6/ 

By an American writer, with effective illus- 
trations. 

Half a Truth, by Rita, 6/ 
Tells of eo ae ery experienced after 
attainment of the desire to be in high society. 
Ironside (John), The Red Symbol, 2/ net. 
A story of oy 
Lluellyn (Richard), The Imperfect Branch, 6/ 
The scene is for the most part laid in Devon. 
Methven (Paul), Billy, 6/ 

‘* Billy ” is a girl who drifts into an apparent 
impasse in matrimony. 

North (Laurence), Impatient Griselda, a Comedy 
in Resolved Discords, 7/6 net. 

A study of an unusual and charming woman. 

Pain (Barry), Here and Hereafter, 6/ 

Short stories, many of them dealing with the 
supernatural. 

Phillpotts (Eden), Demeter’s Daughter, 6/ 

The scene is again laid on Dartmoor, and the 
author’s chief character is a fine wife and 
mother. 

Scott’s Kenilworth, 2/ 

Contains 47 illustrations. 
Library of Standard Authors. 

Sélincourt (Hugh de), A Fair House, 6/ 

A study of family love. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Odd Come Shorts, 6/ 

Short tales, most of which have appeared in 
magazines and papers. 

Syrett (Jerrard), A Household Saint, 6/ 

Reveals some modern types, especially an 

unconventional pretty woman. 


In the Oxford 
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Vaughan (Thomas Hunter), The Gates of the 
Past, 6/ 
A first novel touching on the theme of 
reincarnation. 
Walpole (Hugh), Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill: a 
Tragi-comedy, 6/ 


General Literature. 


Beau (The) on the Science of Pleasure, No. 2, 2/6 
net. 

With many illustrations. 

Brief Sketch of the Morris Movement and of the 
Firm founded by William Morris to carry out 
his Designs and ,the Industries revived or 
started by him. 

Written to commemorate the firm’s fiftieth 
anniversary in June, 1911 

With 9 illustrations. 

Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench, 1911, 7/6 net. 

Drage (Geoffrey), The Imperial Organization of 
Trade, 10/6 net. 

Deals with trade and industrial questions from 
the point of view of Imperial politics, with 
special reference to the forthcoming Imperial 
Conference. 

Fairclough (M. A.), The Ideal Cookery Book, 
25/ net. ; 

Illustrated. 

— - ‘errcee An Imperial-Democratic Policy, 

/6 net. 

9 Hamilton), The New Spirit in Egypt, 

net. 

Lloyd (Henry Demarest), Mazzini and other 
Essays, 6/ net. 

Miles (Mrs. Eustace), The Cry of the Animals and 
Birds to their Human Friends in their own 
Words, 3/6 

With many illustrations by Margaret Dovas- 
ton, introduction by Ernest Bell, and foreword 


he . Strange Winter. 

Potter (Beatrice), The Co-operative Movement 
in Great Britain. 

New impression. 
‘Truth’ Cautionary List for 1911, 1/ 
Pamphlets. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Association, Ltd., 
Forty-Third Annual Report of the Association's 
Operations. 

Halford (S. H.), A Criticism of the Woman Move- 
ment from the Psychological Standpoint, 
Frankly and Fearlessly Expressed, 1d. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 


Tolstoi (L.), C£uvres completes: Vol. 
Les Quatre Mvangiles, Part I., 2fr. 50. 
Translated by J. W. Bienstock. 
Poetry. 
— (E.), Toute la Flandre: Les Plaines, 
r. 


XXI. 


Music. 
Gastoué (A.), L’Art Grégorien, 3fr. 50. 
One of the Maitres de la Musique. 
Laurencie (L. de la), Lully, 3fr. 50. 
Also in Les Maitres de la Musique. 


Political Economy. 
— (C.), Un Abrégé du Capital de Karl Marx, 
r. 50. 


History and Biography. 


Aulard (A.), Napoléon I. et le Monopole uni- 
versitaire, 4fr. 

Cabanés (Dr.), Les Morts mystérieuses de 1|’His- 
bsg Series II. De Louis XIII. 4 Napoléon III., 

r. 50. 

Ceeurderoy (E.), Jours d’exil, Part I., 3fr. 50. 

The author was a revolutionary in 1848, 
and his works, published in London in 1854, 
were proscribed in France. 

Jeanroy (A.), Giosué Carducci, l’Homme et le 
Poéte, 5fr. 
General Literature. 


Apollinaire (G.), L’Hérésiarque & Cie., 3fr. 50. 
The author deals in the occult and the 
marvellous, introducing blasphemers, arch- 
angels, bad priests, saints, courtesans, &c. 
Kropotkine (P.), Champs, Usines, et Ateliers, 
ou l’Industrie combinée avec l’Agriculture et 
le Travail cérébral avec le Travail manuel, 3fr. 50. 


Pamphlets. 
Murko (M.), Zur Kritik der Geschichte-der alteren 


siidslawischen Litteraturen: an die Leser des 
‘ Archivs fiir slawische Philologie.’ 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 





Riterary Gossip. 


Sir A. Conan DOYLE is about to publish 
with Messrs. Smith & Elder a volume of 
poems entitled ‘Songs of the Road.’ This 
volume will be of about the same size 
and sort as his ‘Songs of Action,’ which 
appeared some ten years ago, and has 
passed through half a dozen editions. 
In the ‘Songs of the Road’ there are 
several pieces which may become as popu- 
lar as ‘ The Song of the Bow’ and ‘ The 
Groom’s Story’ in the previous volume. 
There is also a series of philosophic verses, 
which strike a graver note than any in the 
earlier collection. 


‘THE AGONISTS: A TRILOGY OF GOD AND 
May,’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, will be 
published in the early summer by Messrs. 
Macmillan. In presenting the stories 
of Minos, King of Crete, Ariadne in 
Naxos, and the death of Hippolytus the 
author seeks to express “‘ the fallacy in the 
ancient conceptions of God-kind and Man- 
kind, and in the ancient views of their 
relationships.” 


THe OxrorpD UNIVERSITY PREss include 
in their announcements ‘ Ireland and the 
Normans,’ by Mr. G. H. Orpen; ‘The 
English Factories in India, 1634-6,’ by 
Mr. W. Foster; and ‘ Berkshire Place- 
Names,’ by Prof. W. W. Skeat. 


Messrs. LonemaN will shortly publish 
a pamphlet by Mr. Francis H. Skrine, 
‘True Democracy versus Government Jy 
Faction.’ It is a concise history of the 
Referendum and Initiative in Switzerland. 


‘Toe Hoor-mMaRKs OF THE Faun’ 
gives the title to a little volume of fantastic 
tales which Mr. Secker is publishing for 
Mr. Arthur Ransome. He is also pub- 
lishing ‘ Mary Wollstonecraft : a Study in 
Economics and Romance,’ by Mr. G. R. 
Stirling Taylor. 

Tue choice and extensive collection of 
books on angling formed by the late Mr. 
James L. Haig of Chicago, which the 
Merwin-Clayton Sales Company of New 
York will sell next week, includes a set of 
the first five editions of Walton’s ‘Com- 
pleat Angler.’ The copy of the editio 
princeps is without flaw, except that a 
few of the pages have been repaired ; 
and the almost equally rare second issue 
is perfect. 


Tue death is announced, at the age of 
74, of Mr. John Lockwood Kipling, father 
of the famous writer. Mr. Kipling re- 
tired in 1893 from the post of Principal 
of the Mayo School of Industrial Art at 
Lahore, where he proved an admirable 
teacher. He was previously an architec- 
tural sculptor at Bombay, and his talents 
both as writer and artist are shown by his 
charming book ‘ Beast and Man in India.’ 


THE annual general meeting of the 
International Association of Antiquarian 
Booksellers was held on January 30th. 
The Report for 1910 showed a steady 
increase in the membership, which now 
approaches 300. Mr. Walter V. Daniell 
was elected President for the ensuing 





year; Mr. Thomas Chatto was re-elected 
Hon. Treasurer ; and Mr. Frank Karslake, 
to whom all inquiries respecting the 
Association should be addressed, Hon. 
Secretary. 


Lorp RosEBEry presided at the annual 
meeting of the Old Edinburgh Club 
held on Monday. In the Report the 
Editorial Committee submitted a list 
of the papers to form the Club volume 
for 1910—(1) Sculptured Stones of Old 
Edinburgh, by Mr. John Geddie; (2) 
Lady Stair’s House; (3) Arms of Edin- 
burgh, by Sir James Balfour Paul; (4) 
Restalrig, by the Rev. W. Burnet, B.D. ; 
(5) Old Edinburgh Clubs, by Mr. Harry 
Cockburn; (6) The Blackfriars, by Mr. 
Moir Bryce ; (7) An Old Edinburgh Lord 
Provost, by Mr. William Baird ; (8) Dis- 
coveries at Holyrood, by Mr. W. T. 
Oldrieve ; and (9) Parliament Square, by 
Mr. Ralph Richardson. The Club is now 
such a success that there are fifty 
applicants waiting admission. 


THE CURATORS OF THE ADVOCATES’ 
LipraRy, EDINBURGH, report two valuable 
donations to their collection of MSS. 
The first is the original MS. of the ‘ History 
of Scots Affairs from 1637 to 1641,’ by 
James Gordon, parson of Rothiemay, one 
of the most important original authorities 
for the history of the troubles in Scotland 
in the seventeenth century. The second 
MS. represents the papers of Sir George 
Murray, who was Wellington’s Quarter- 
master-General in the Peninsula, and 
afterwards Governor of Canada, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland, and Colonial 
Secretary. His papers include original 
letters of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
Palmerston, Brougham, and many other 
distinguished personages. The number 
of items received by the Library during 
1910 was 51,296, an increase of 4,555. 


Messrs. ConsTABLE send us the follow- 
ing note :— 

‘‘In your review of the ‘Memorial Edi- 
tion’ of Meredith’s Works, dealing with the 
volumes of short stories and the complete 
poetical works, we notice that you say: 

Where so much has been given, is it not a 
pity that the first, boyish, version of ‘‘ Love 
in the Valley,” preferred by some critics 
to the second, should have been withheld ?’ 

““We would point out that the volume 
under review contains the final accepted 
versions of the poems; but Vol. XXVII., 
which will shortly appear, contains altera- 
tions and earlier versions, and in this volume 
will appear the early version of ‘ Love in 
the Valley.’ ”’ 


M. Henri DurRAND-MORINBEAU, who 
wrote under the pen-name of Henri des 
Houx, died on Friday in last week at the 
age of 62. He was Professor of Rhetoric 
at Limoges, but soon abandoned teaching 
for journalism. He was associated with 
Dupanloup in the management of La 
Défense ; and after starting a paper of his 
own, La Civilisation, became editor of 
Le Journal de Rome, which involved him in 
trouble with the authorities and imprison- 
ment for his advocacy of the temporal 
power. Returning to France, he pub- 
lished ‘Souvenirs d’un Journaliste Frangais 
& Rome’ and ‘Guerre au Papisme.’ 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


New Illustrated Natural History of the 
World. By Ernest Protheroe. (Rout- 
ledge.)—It can hardly be said that Mr. 
Protheroe’s rendering of popular natural 
history is likely to replace the work of the 
late Rev. J. G. Wood in the affections of 
the public, although in many respects he has 
profited by the additions to zoological inform- 
ation. As a book of reference it has the 
merit of compactness, though it is too 
weighty—in a literal sense—to be really 
handy. The whole of the animal creation 
down to the protozoan parasites that propa- 
gate disease is reviewed in some 550 pages, so 
that it would be surprising if the author had 
not fallen occasionally into the pitfalls that 
beset the compiler. 


The worst inaccuracies that we have 
noticed are in the Bird section. Here a 
goodly number of obsolete local names, 
such as “lesser pettichaps’’ and “ green 
grosbeak,” have been unearthed with 
doubtful advantage. We were prepared to 
find the wren credited with “as many as 
twelve” eggs; we have always believed 
such records to be accounted for by mistaken 
identity, and Mr. Protheroe seems to prove 
our contention when he describes the nest as 
being “sometimes in a pump, access being 
gained to it by means of the spout ’’—a tit 
of course. On p. 261 we read that, ‘‘ unlike 
the foregoing bird [whinchat], the stonechat 
totally deserts us during the winter.” But 
the most’ remarkable lapse is on p. 368, where 
anincident is given which occurred in June, 
1910. A clergyman, when climbing Il 
Bell in the Lake District, was attacked in an 
alarming way by a pair of huge birds, and 
“his assailants proved to be a couple of 
Great Bustards that in all probability were 
nesting in the neighbourhood”?! There is 
not much similarity beyond the sound of 
their names between a great bustard and a 
buzzard. 


The illustrations are of varying merit, the 
coloured plates being fairly good, but many 
of the photographs poor. 


British Ferns and their Varieties. By Charles 
T. Druery. (Same publishers.) — Interest 
in British ferns, after suffering a declension 
for some years, has shown signs of revival, 
due mainly to the unceasing work of a few 
enthusiasts. Amongst these enthusiasts, 
none is more strenuous in his advocacy of 
hardy-fern cultivation than the present 
author. The volume will be welcomed, 
because it is written in the familiar style of 
one who has an enthusiasm for the plants 
he describes, and because the numerous 
illustrations, many of them coloured plates, 
represent almost every distinct variety of 
garden value. The descriptions are of con- 
siderable length, and, although they are in 
some instances of a popular rather than a 
strictly scientific nature, they will help man 
to identify unnamed varieties in their col- 
lections. An Appendix contains 96 nature- 
prints of varieties selected from 300 which 
were printed from fronds by the late Col. 
Jones, whose notes and descriptions are 
reproduced. Mr. Druery describes the life of 
ferns, and explains the phenomenon known 
as apospory, which, discovered by himself, 
since been studied closely by Prof. 

ower. 





We have every sympathy with the efforts 
to promote proper appreciation of our native 
ferns, and cordially approve the author’s 
condemnation of the practices of dealers and 
others who have depleted many a hedgerow 
of its fern flora. At the same time, it does 
seem @ pity that the enthusiasts should 
concentrate their interest on abnormalities. 
Some of the crested and tessellated forms 
are pretty enough, and all are interesting ; 
but, unfortunately, there is a tendency to 
value them in proportion to their divergence 
from the normal. 

It will be noticed that the author has a 
special weakness for long sentences, which 
are apt to be less clear than is desirable. 
The first in the volume, for example, contains 
95 words, and this is not an exceptional case. 
The system.of fern nomenclature, too, is 
somewhat bewildering to the novice, owing 
to the use of Latin for mere varietal forms. 
Amateurs are not likely to be specially 
attracted by such a name as Polystichum 
angulare var. divisilobum proliferum Plim- 
soll/ But the author must not be held to 
be alone responsible for the system of 
nomenclature. The volume may be recom- 
mended to all who cultivate hardy ferns or 
wish to know something of their most 
interesting points. 








SOCIETIES. 


Roya..—Jan. 26.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read : ‘ Memoir on the Theory of the Partitions of 
Numbers : Part V. Partitions in Two-Dimensional 
a goed by Major P. A MacMahon,—‘ The Origin 
of Magnetic Storms’ and ‘ On the Periodicity of 
Sun-spots,’ both by Mr. A. Schuster,—‘ Atmo- 
spheric Electricity over the Ocean,’ by Dr. G. C. 
Simpson and Mr. C. S. Wright,—‘ On the Fourier 
Constants of a Function,’ by Dr. W. H. Young,— 
‘On the Energy and Distribution of Scattered 
Réntgen Radiation,’ by Mr. J. A. Crowther,— 
and ‘On some New Facts connected with the 
Motion of Oscillating Water,’ by Mrs. Hertha 
Ayrton. 





Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 26.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. C. Hilary 
Jenkinson read a paper on ‘ Exchequer Taliies,’ 
which was illustrated by a number of exhibits 
lent by Martin’s Bank, the Royal Statistical 
Society, and others. The Bank’s tallies dated 
from 1703-9, and dealt with thirteen annuities 
bought between 1756 and 1759. That lent by 
the Statistical Society was a very long one, dated 
1713, and was for 25,0001. Tallies were ordered 
to be discontinued by an Act of 1783, but receipt 
tallies remained in use until 1826, the year of the 
death of the last of the Exchequer Chamberlains, 
whose interests had been protected by the Act 
abolishing tallies. 

Sir J. C. Robinson exhibited an Anglo-Saxon 
silver brooch of the tenth century and two ancient 
Highland brooches. In the discussion of the 
exhibit there was considerable difference of opinion 
as to the authenticity of the former. 

Mr. W. Dale exhibited a series of lantern-slides 
of the Tudor House and so-called King John’s 
Palace—a Norman house—at Southampton, 
which are now being offered for sale; and a 
resolution urging the importance of their preserva- 
tion was passed by the meeting. 

Prince Frederick Dhuleep Singh exhibited a 
seventeenth-century alabaster carving represent- 
es which had been discovered near Diss, 

orfolk. 





LINNEAN.—Jan. 19.—Dr. D. H. Scott, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Rev Manoah Holland 
and Prof. E. A. Minchin were admitted Fellows. 
RThe President alluded to the great loss bio- 
logical science had sustained in the death of Sir 
Francis Galton on the previous day, and stated 
that, although not a Fellow of the Society, he 
was closely associated with it as one of the 
recipients of the Darwin-Wallace Medal on the 
1st of July, 1908. 

Miss B. O. Corfe exhibited some trays of Lepido- 
tera and other insects received from her 
rother, Mr. C. Corfe, living at Toronto. Amongst 

these local insects were some equally common 





in Great Britain and Canada, as the red admiral 
(Vanessa atalanta) and a local variety of the large 


tortoiseshell (V. polychloros). Others, as the 
Camberwell beauty (Vanessa antiopa), common in 
Canada, are extremely rare in the United King- 
dom; and still others, as many of the various 
swallowtails, are absent from our fauna. 

Prof. Dendy and Mr. G. E. Nicholls exhibited 
a series of lantern-slides illustrating the structure 
and relations of the sub-commissural organ and 
Reissner’s fibre in various vertebrate types. 

Mr. F. N. Williams, Dr. Rendle, Prof. Minchin, 
and Dr. Lilian Veley discussed the points raised 
by the exhibition.—The Rev. R. A. Bullen ex- 
hibited specimens of Bythinella padiraci, Locard, 
and Niphargus plateaui, Chevreux, from an under- 
ground river in Southern Central France. The 
Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing added some observations, 

The first paper was by Mr. C. H. Wright on 
the ‘ Flora of the Falkland Islands.’ Dr. Rendle 
and Dr. Stapf contributed to the discussion which 
followed. 

Mr. Cyril Crossland’s paper describing the 

logical and geographical position of Khor 
ongonab, in amplification and part correction 
of a paper previously published in the Journal 
of the Society, was read in title. 
. Mr. Hugh Scott then exhibited two boxes of 
insects—one of Fossorial Hymenoptera, the other 
of minute flies—to show the character of the 
material upon which the five following papers 
were based: 1. Report by Mr. Rowland E, 
Turner on the Fossorial Hymenoptera. 2 and 3, 
Reports by Prof. J. J. Kieffer on two families 
of Diptera. the Cecidomyiide (Gall-flies) and the 
Chironomide. Report by Dr. K. Kertész on 
another family of Diptera, the Stratiomyiide. 
5. Report by Mr. E. Meyrick on the Microlepido- 
ptera of the groups Tortricina and Tineina. 





MIcROSCcOPICAL.—Jan. 18.—Annual Meeting.— 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, President, in the chair, 
—Mr. T. Chalkley Palmer made some remarks 
upon a slide of Surirella elegans. 

The President took as the subject of his ad- 
dress ‘ The Determination of Sex.’ He discussed, 
historically and critically, five theories or sets of 
suggestions. 

1. It has been suggested that environmental 
conditions operating on the sexually-undetermined, 
developing offspring-organism, may, at least, share 
in determining the sex. The evidence in support 
of this has in great part crumbled before criticism, 
and before the counter-evidence of cytologists 
and Mendelians. But when we think of the 
gamut of life, we feel it to be rash to exclude even 
this possibility. 

2. It has been suggested that the sex is quite 
unpredestined in the germ-cells before fertiliza- 
tion, and that it is then settled by the relative 
condition of the gametes (as affected by age, 
vigour, &c.), or by a balancing of the inherited 
tendencies which these gametes bear, neither ovum 
nor spermatozoon being necessarily decisive. 
The evidence in support of this is very far from 
satisfactory. Yet in view of some sets of experi- 
ments of R. Hertwig in particular, it seems rash 
to foreclose the question. 

3. It has been suggested that the sex is pre- 
destined at a very early stage by the constitution 
of the germ-cells as such, there being female- 
producing and male-producing germ-cells, pre 
determined from the beginning, and arising in- 
dependently of environmental influence. The 
evidence in support of this is very strong, both 
on experimental and on cytological grounds. 

4. ft has been suggested that maleness and 
femaleness are Mendelian characters, and one 
form of this very attractive theory is that female- 
ness is dominant over maleness, and that females 
are heterozygous as regards sex, and males 
homozygous as regards sex. But there are grave 
difficulties as well as very striking corroborations. 

5. It has been suggested that environmental and 
functional influences, operating through the 
parent (or, in short, the parent’s acquired pecu- 
liarities), may alter the proportion of effective 
female-producing and male-producing germ-cells, 
as, for instance, in Russo’s experiments on 
rabbits. This possibility remains tenable. 

Prof. Thomson argued in support of the theory 
that there is no sex-determinant at all in the 
usual sense, but that what determines the sex 
of the offspring is a metabolism-rhythm, a relation 
between anabolism and katabolism, or a relation 
between the nucleoplasm and the cytoplasm. 
Many sets of facts converge in the inference that 
each sex-cell or gamete has a complete equipment 
of both masculine and feminine characters—of 
which there are doubtless chromosomic deter- 
minants. It may be that the liberating stimulus 


which calls the masculine or the feminine set into 
expression or development is afforded by the 
metabolism-rhythm set up in the cytoplasmic 
field of operations. 


It may be that this meta- 
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bolism-relation—between nucleoplasm and cyto- 
plasm doubtless, and likewise between anabolism 
and katabolism—leads first and necessarily to the 
establishment of ovaries or of spermaries, and 
secondly, either directly, or through the gonads 
with their internal secretions, to the expression 
of the contrasted masculine or feminine cha- 


racters. 

The following Fellows were elected as officers 
and Council for the ensuing year: President, 
H. G. Plimmer; Vice-Presidenis, A. N. Disney, 
R. G. Hebb, E. Heron-Allen, and J. A. Thomson ; 
Treasurer, Wynne E. Baxter; Secretaries, J. W. 
Eyre and F. Shillington Scales; Members of the 
Council, F. W. W. Baker, J. Barnard, F. J. 
Cheshire, C. L. Curties, C. F. Hill, J. Hopkinson, 
Pp. E. Radley, J. Rheinberg, C. F. Rousselet, D. J. 
Scourfield, E. J. Spitta, and Sir Almroth E. Wright; 
Librarian, P. E. Radley ; Curator of Instruments, 
&c.,C. F. Rousselet ; Curator of Slides, F. Shilling- 
ton Scales. 

The following were elected Fellows: F. Arm- 
strong, J. Ross, W. Ayrton, and C. J. Tabor. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 24.— 
Mr. Alexander Siemens, President, in the chair. 
—The papers read were ‘The Bar Harbours of 
New South Wales,’ by Mr. G. H. Halligan,—‘ Sand- 
Movements at Newcastle Entrance, N.S.W.,’ 
by Mr. C. W. King,—and ‘ Fremantle Harbour- 
Works, Western Australia,’ by Mr. C. 8S. R. 
Palmer. 





HisToRIcAL.—Jan. 19.—Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham, President, in the chair.—A paper was read by 
by Miss O. J. Dunlop on ‘ Early Apprenticeship 
in England.’ Mr. F. H. Skrine and the President 
contributed to an interesting discussion which 
followed. — The election of the Rey. I. Hartill 
and of Mr. N. H. Capron as Fellows was announced. 





British NumMIsMATic.—Jan. 25.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—Messrs. C. A. 
Cain, A. W. Lafone, and Hal Waddington were 
elected Members.—Mr. Bernard Roth, Vice- 
President, on behalf of the Society, presented the 
John Sanford Saltus Medal to r. Carlyon- 
Britton, to whom it had been awarded by the 
ballot of the members at the Anniversary Meeting 
for his contributions to the Society’s publications. 

Miss Helen Farquhar read the third of her 
series of articles on ‘Stuart Portraiture,’ de- 
scribing the coins and medals of William and Mary, 
including those of the King after the Queen’s 
death. From references in the State Papers and 
other Manuscripts she attributed to George 
Bower, whose work as cuneator had hitherto met 
with little notice, the half-guinea and tin half- 
penny and farthing of 1689. Following the story 
of the Roettier family to the death or departure 
from England of its various members, she en- 
deayoured to trace the earlier dies for the great 
recoinage to the several engravers, establishing 
the claims of James Roettier to the principal share 
of the work, comprising dies and puncheons for 
the country mints, to the exclusion of Henry 
Harris, the official chief-engraver. She also 
drew attention to the very gradual development 
of a more medallic style of portraiture after the 
dismissal of James Roettier from the Tower mint 
in 1696-7, as exemplified in John Croker’s gold 
pieces at the termination of William’s reign ; 
and she illustrated® by lantern-slides the slight 
changes which appeared in the portraits of 1696-7 
when Croker superseded Roettier. 

Mr. Dalton presented to the Society the second 
art of ‘The Provincial Token Coinage of the 
lighteenth Century.’ Numerous and interesting 
coins and medals in illustration of the subject 
of Miss Farquhar’s paper were shown by Mr. 8. 
Spink, Mr. A. H. Baldwin, and the lecturer. Mr. 

acllwaine exhibited five varieties of the early 
Irish silver penny, as supplemental to Mr. Roth’s 
paper on that subject in the current Journal of 
the Society ; and Major Freer, the badge of the 
Turkish Order of the Medjidie, third class. 

Specimens of the new bronze halfpenny, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Baldwin, evoked the remark from 
the President that, as on the present money, the 
mechanism of the striking still raised a faint 
trace of the device of the one side upon the other, 
which was a defect unknown until recent years, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mox, Royal Academy of Arts, 4.—' The Statue,’ Prof, W. R. Colton. 
- Tanden Jnstitation, 5.—‘The Art of Palwolithic Man,’ Dr. 
.C, ion. 
Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 
Society of Engineers, 7.30.—Presidential Address. 
telian, 8.—‘ Value and Reality,’ Miss H. D. Oakeley. 
ay > = 2 ¢ Arts, 8.—‘ Brewing and Modern Science,’ Prof, 


a ( jure.) 
Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—'The Evolution of Fire-R 
Construction,’ ir. W. Woodward. — 


Tus. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Heredity,’ Lecture IV., Prof. F. W 


ott. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ The Detroit River Tunnel, 
tween Detroit, Michigan, and Windsor, Canada,’ Mr. 


3. W 

— Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘Recent Theories about 
Paleolithic Man,’ Mr. J. Gray. 

— Zoological, 8,30.—'On the Structure and Function of the Gas- 
Glands and Retia Mirabilia associated with the Gas-Bladder 
of some Teleostean Fishes, with Notes on the Teleost 
Pancreas,’ Dr. W. N. F. Woodland; ‘Skulls of Oxen from 
the Roman Military Station at Newstead, Melrose,’ Prof. J. 

wart ; and other papers. 
Wen. a Asian, ig Proposed Trans-Persian Railway,’ 
eu 


. C. Yate. 

Geological, 8.—'Glacial Geol and the British Antarctic 
Expedition of 1907-9,’ Prof. T. W. Edgeworth David. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Some Nigerian Head-Hunters,’ Capt. 


. J. N, Tremearne, 

1 Institution, 3.—‘Problems of Animals in Captivity, 
ture I., Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell. 

- Repel hed y of Arts, 4.—' Ancient and Modern Sculpture,’ 


. RK. n. 

- , 4.30.—* Certain Physical and yy Properties of 

ovaine and its Homologues,’ and ‘The Effect of some Local 
Anmsthetics on Nerve,” Dr. V. H. Veley and 


Sense ; ‘Experimental Researches on 

tion and Respiration,’ Parte VIII. and IX., Dr. F. F. Black: 
man and Mr. A. M. Smith. 

—  SBociety of Arts, 4.30.— padien Superstitions,’ Mr. R. A. Leslie 


oore. (Indian Section. 
— London Institution, 6.—‘ Classical Song,’ Mr. Stanley Roper. 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Discussion on * Long- 
Di ce Transmission of Electrical Energy,’ and ‘Extra 
High-Pressure Transmission Lines.’ 
Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
. Astronomical, 5.—Annual Meeting. ‘ 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Rivers and Estuaries, 
Vv -Harcourt Lecture Il., Mr. W. H. Hunter. (Students’ 


ernon 
Meeting.) 
- Boys! Tnstiontion, 9.—‘Robert Louis Stevenson,’ Sir Sidney 


vin. 
Bar. — Institution, 3.—‘A The By 
manesque Period,’ Lecture I., Mr. T. @. Jackson. 
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Science Gossip. 


Amona the numerous elementary text- 
books of botany in use in England there are 
few, we believe, that include morphology, 
classification, and colo Teachers will 
therefore welcome ‘ Plant Life,’ a little book 
containing 250 illustrations, which is to 
be issued by Messrs. Sonnenschein. The 
text is by Prof. Warming, and has been 
translated under his supervision by Miss 
Rehling and Miss Thomas. 


Pror. SANDWITH will deliver on February 
14th to 17th inclusive four Gresham Lectures 
on ‘ Plague’ at the City of London School. 


THe Oxrorp UNIVERsITY Press announce 
a new edition of ‘Forest Terminology,’ by 
Messrs. J. Gerschel and W. R. Fisher, and 
‘Australia: Physiographic and Economic 
Aspects,’ by Mr. T. G. Taylor. 


WE regret to announce the death, in his 
70th year, of M. Gustave Leveau, who had 
been long connected with the Paris Obser- 
vatory, and was awarded the Damoiseau 
Prize of the Académie des Sciences in 1892, 
principally for his work on the perturbations 
of the periodical comet of D’Arrest. His 
other widely known work is the formation 
of tables of the motion of the planet Vesta. 


Mr. Lywn has in the press new editions of 
his handy little books ‘ Remarkable Eclipses ’ 
and ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ which will be 
published by Messrs. Bagster probably early 
next month. That they are brought up 
to date is shown by the mention in the 
first of the eclipses (both sun and moon) 
of last year ; whilst in the second is given 
a@ reproduction of a drawing of Halley's 
comet as seen at Barbados when nearest to 
the earth in May. 


WE hoped we had heard the last of the 
so-called Daylight Saving Bill, but appa- 
rently it is to be brought forward again. 
It does not seem to have occurred to the 
promoters that the advantages proposed 
to be attained by the adoption of the scheme 
could readily be obtained in a more simple 
and straightforward way, without the in- 
describable confusion and inconvenience 
which would be caused by interference with 
clock-time. Well may our contemporary 





Nature say that we should become a laughing- 
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stock to the civilized world if we accepted 
so roundabout (one might say deceitful) 
a means for regulating work at different 
seasons of the year according to daylight. 
Euc. I. v. got its sobriquet from the indirect 
way in which it approaches its object. Of 
one thing the supporters of this scheme may 
rest assured: the vast majority of house- 
holders will not meddle with their clocks 
in the way suggested, but, if offices and 
trains do alter their times by the seasons, 
will mentally allow for the difference, and 
we should have to go back to the logical 
method of considering an hour to be an 
hour and nothing else, simply changing the 
allotted times at which certain things were 
done. 











THE GOLD MEDAL OF THE ROYAL ASTRO- 
NOMICAL Society has this year been awarded 
to Dr. Cowell, Superintendent of ‘The 
Nautical Almanac,’ principally for his work 
on the lunar acceleration and discussion oi 
ancient eclipses as bearing upon this. The 
address on presentation will be given at 
Burlington House on Friday next by Sir 
David Gill, the retiring President. 


An ASTRONOMICAL Society or INDIA was 
founded last July at Calcutta, and it has 
published a monthly journal containing some 
interesting papers. The first President is 
Mr. H. G. Tomkins, F.R.A.S§. 


THE REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON OBSER- 
vaTory for the year ending on the 30th of 
June last has been received. For several 
reasons, the observational work has been 
somewhat restricted, and an effort has 
therefore been made to bring up back 
reductions, and effect needful repairs and 
changes in the instruments. It has been 
decided to take part in the observation of 
fundamental stars in connexion with tho 
International Chart, but for the present 
this must be in a limited way. Delay has 
occurred in bringing the new 6-inch transit- 
circle into use. Halley’s comet was observed 
from November, 1909, to June, 1910, but 
when it was nearest in May, there was much 
interruption from visitors. 


Mr. S. M. Barrp GEMMILL, a frequent 
contributor on astronomical topics to news- 


died 


papers and omg og suddenly 
on the 19th ult. in the 5lst year of his 
age. 

Pror. BARNARD has found on_ three 


photographic plates taken at the Yerkes 
Observatory on the 7th of August, 1907, 
and the 22nd and 24th of August, 1909, 
a faint star in the place of Espin’s Nova 
Lacertie. It is also clearly marked on one 
taken at the Lick Observatory so long ago as 
the 11th of October, 1893, so that previously 
to its sudden outburst last November it 
must have existed for at least seventeen 
years as a fourteenth-magnitude star. 


THe star B.D. + 60° 1743 (of about 
64 magnitude) has been detected to be a 
variable by Mr. T. H. Astbury, and will be 
reckoned as var. 1, 1911, Draconis. 


WE have received a tractate by Prof. Pio 
Emanuelli (abstracted from the Memorie 
della Pontificia Accademia Romana dei Nuovi 
Lincei) on ‘L’Eclisse totale di Sole del 
28-29 Aprile, 1911,’ in which the circum- 
stances of the total solar eclipse of next 
April are worked out, and the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean indicated which the moon’s 
shadow will traverse, the most eligible for 
the observation being apparently Samoa or 
the Navigators’ Islands. 
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FINE ARTS 


—>—. 


A History of Architecture. By Russell 
Sturgis. — Vol. II. Romanesque and 
Oriental. (B. T. Batsford.) 


THe first volume of this ‘History of 
Architecture’ was reviewed in The 
Atheneum of August 17th, 1907. The 
second volume maintains the same high 
standard of general excellence. With the 
completion of the third volume on the lines 
originally laid down, students will be in 
possession of a valuable handbook of 
architectural history comparable in its 
scope to Fergusson’s well-known history. 
Fergusson’s history at the time it was 
written—it was first published in 1855— 
was a remarkable achievement; com- 
bined with the true scientific spirit of 
painstaking and methodical research, 
its author had a passionate enthusiasm 
for the nobler qualities of his subjet. 
Since Fergusson’s days many pages of 
history have been written. Evans, Letha- 
by, Schultz, Cattaneo, Venturi, Strzy- 
gowski, and other authorities have added 
much to our knowledge of defined dis- 
tricts and periods. 

Mr. Sturgis’s second volume treats of 
medizwval work under the headings, 
Romanesque and Oriental. The build- 
ings dealt with are mostly in existence, 
and the difficulty of discriminating 
between original work and later additions 
has to be faced. So long as building was 
a traditional and customary art, the 
dixsrence between one generation of 
craftsmanship and another was so slight 
that the substitution of new work for old 
is not always easily defined ; where the 
transition is complete, the inquiry is 
straightforward enough. The restorations 
of the last hundred years are often deplor- 
able, even when they have been directed 
by the most eminent authorities. To 
quote only the case of the Chateau of 
Pierrefonds, before 1865 the ruin was a 
genuine historical document; since 
Viollet-le-Duc’s restoration we no longer 
see a fourteenth-century castle, but an 
interesting study of what an eminent 
architect thought such a castle must have 
been. As Mr. Sturgis shrewdly says, the 
restorer “‘as he builds can never restrain 
his own feelings of what should be from 
overcoming his slowly gained knowledge 
of what was.” 

Architectural style is so much a matter 
of temperament that an analysis of many 
styles by any one man is an almost im- 
possible task. The chapters on the 
architecture of the East, informed as they 
are by laborious study and enlightened 
taste, skim the surface of deep waters. 
India, China, Japan, and Persia pass under 
review, and the author succeeds in awaken- 
ing the interest and enthusiasm of the 
student to the possible fruitfulness of 
further inquiry. We like the rule which 
he lays down in the Preface :— 

““ When we discuss fine art, let us keep to 
that which can be verified. Let us be ready 
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to disbelieve, to ignore, to refuse the search 


for evasive theory. The arts of design are 
the result of the artistic impulse in man, of 
his disposition to record, to explain, what 
is beautiful in the world of nature, and to 
refine and beautify the work of man.” 


We can get no further than this with 
Oriental art, but we may hope for a day 
when a general history of the fine arts may 
be written by the experts of many 
nationalities. We like, too, the author’s 
observation on p. 29 when writing of the 
Chinese Empire and of the discoveries that 
will one day result in a new chapter of 
architectural history. He says: ‘There 
is no distinction, among people of truly 
artistic feeling, between major and minor 
arts—arts of expression and arts of decora- 
tion.” It is interesting that Mr. Sturgis in 
his study of Eastern art should emphasize 
the importance of the roof in architectural 
development. Our own architects, in- 
volved in the intricate problems of present- 
day requirements, sometimes forget to 
look at their work from a sufficient dis- 
tance ; the evidence of all Western archi- 
tectural development points to the funda- 
mental relation of roof to plan. 


To most readers the chief interest of the 
present volume will be found in those 
chapters dealing with the styles resulting 
from the decline—we should prefer to call 
it the transition—of ancient art. With 
few exceptions, the buildings left from the 
stormy days following the break-up of the 
Roman Empire are of the basilican type. 
Many of them are of circular plan, a 
form in favour in the time of the great 
Empire. The later buildings on this plan, 
roofed with the same admirable system 
of vaulting, such as that of the tomb of 
Theodoric at Ravenna, testify to the 
hold which Roman tradition obtained over 
the Gothic invaders. Many of their 
round churches built before the year 
1,000 became baptisteries to the later 
churches of cruciform plan. 


The development from the basilican 
type is a fascinating study. The measured 
plans and sections collected from man 
sources, profusely supplemented with 
photographs of the buildings as they now 
stand, are not the least valuable part of 
Mr. Sturgis’s contribution. 


The influence of the Moslem conquests 
on the Byzantine type is interesting. The 
Moslem hold over the native workmen 
in Syria, Egypt, Northern Africa, Persia, 
India, Sicily, and Spain affected the 
decoration rather than the structure of the 
buildings; the barbaric simplicity of 
their conception, overlaid with delicate 
surface-decoration rich in colour and 
splendid in design, resulted in some of the 
most remarkable monuments of any age. 
Mr. Sturgis deals fully with the Moslem 
use of the pointed arch, a form known and 
rejected by other builders. 


The later Romanesque architecture in 
Italy is fully dealt with, and proper appre- 
ciation of the great church of 8. Ambrogio 
at Milan, the most perfect medieval 
building in Italy, is expressed. The 
present writer has not seen the beautiful 
little church of Pomposa illustrated else- 





where ; it is worthy of accurate measured 
records 


The Romanesque development in France 
is more complex than in any other country. 
Late in the period the pointed arch was 
used, but without any tendency to its 
Gothic development. The problem of 
roofing is the history of the style. Norman 
and British Romanesque are grouped 
together; while the architects of the 
central and southern districts of France 
were trying to solve the problem of stone 
vaulting over the whole of the church, 
those in England and Normandy were 
content with timber roofs, either from 
ee or lack of ambition. As Mr. 

turgis points out, ‘‘ the real development 
of Norman architecture took place in 
England....after that millennial year 
which was of such importance in European 
history.”” The first fruit of the renewed 
activity was Westminster Abbey. The 
narrow nave of our English cathedrals was 
not in Norman times due only to difficulties 
of vaulting, for with the exception of 
Durham no attempt to span the roof in 
this way is to be found ; the difficulty was 
that of spanning any considerable width 
with a single tiebeam of timber, the only 
form of roof truss then known. The 
question whether or not the vaulting at 
Durham is contemporary with the wall 
is answered by Mr. Sturgis in the affirma- 
tive, and he justly says: ‘‘ We have in 
Durham the nearest approach to a perfect 
Romanesque interior that the British 
Isles can furnish.” 

Before the Gothic period the honours 
in scientific vaulting are with the builders 
of the Rhine. Cautious and conservative, 
they yet felt at once the fascination of the 
vault, and adopted it as a guiding principle 
in planning their churches ; their experi- 
ments, unlike so many of those in the 
South, have stood the test of time. 

Three chapters are given to the few 
remaining examples of Romanesque build- 
ing in Spain, Scandinavia, and South- 
Eastern Europe. Those in Scandinavia 
are interesting on account of their material ; 
wood was used even in large churches, and 
the fine example of Borgand still stands 
to-day. The beautiful style of ornament 
known as Runic is traeeable to this 
material. 

Some fine churches in Armenia of typical 
Byzantine origin are shown and are well 
worthy of more attention than cai be given 
to them in the pages of a general history 
of architecture. 


As we close this scholarly volume, we 
sincerely regret that its author was not 
spared to complete his task. The death 
of Mr. Sturgis took place before the 
present instalment was published, and we 
can only hope that his executors have 
been able to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the completion of the work on 
the lines he laid down. Whatever matter 
Mr. Sturgis may have left, the remaining 
work will be no light task; it is one 
worthy of achievement. 

The Index is promised with the third 
volume. It only remains to add that the 
text is singularly free from errors. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Andrea Mantegna : VGiuvre du Maitre en 
200 Reproductions. (Hachette & Cie.)—The 
latest addition to the “ Nouvelle Collection 
des Classiques de |’Art’’’ maintains the high 
standard of theseries. Its distinctive feature 
consists in the fact that the number of the 
illustrations is sufficient to supply a complete 
gallery of each artist’s work, and the form 
is such as to convey an adequate impression 
of detail. This result is helped by the fact 
that each of the larger compositions is given 
in @ series of reproductions in which the 
various parts are on a scale that permits a 
minute study of salient details. Thus the 
reproduction of the fresco at Mantua of 
Ludovico Gonzaga and his family is followed 
by nine of portions of it, some of these being 
of single heads which are on a scale of one- 
third the size of life. These afford ample 
testimony of that unerring fidelity in delinea- 
tion by which Mantegna did for the lords of 
Mantua the service which Ghirlandajo 
rendered to contemporary Florence. That 
statuesque quality in which Mantegna 
excelled all his contemporaries down to 
Michelangelo is not suffered to dominate to 
the same extent as in the work in the 
Eremitani Chapel at Padua, where the study 
of the antique and the teaching of Squarcione 
are more apparent, but is tempered and 
rendered mobile, with added flexity and grace, 
by the Venetian influence which Mantegna 
underwent during his association with the 
Bellini. This marked the ripest stage of his 
art, which, however, owed relatively less to 
colour, and consequently its characteristic 
features are more readily apparent in half- 
tone illustrations. The order of these is not 
chronological, the classified arrangement 
being better calculated to show the wide 
range of Mantegna’s intellectual interests, 
and reproductions of engravings form a 
noteworthy section. 


The Introduction is a careful compendium 
of the main biographical facts, with brief 
descriptions of the principal works. Herr 
Kristeller’s scholarly monograph has left 
very little scope for the future art-historian 
to treat of Mantegna, but the aim of the 

resent work is more restricted, and within 
its limits the performance is sound and ade- 
quate. Now and again, however, a judg- 
ment of relative values arrests attention 
and provokes criticism. To class together 
Bellini, Perugino, and Ghirlandajo as equal 
in attainment is surely to under-estimate 
the importance of Giovanni Bellini. Still 
more open to question is the statement that 
Mantegna’s excellence as a draughtsman 
raises him “‘ above even Da Vinci, and near 
to Michelangelo.” The suggestion that the 
hand in Mantegna’s ‘Madonna of the 
Victory’ in the Louvre was copied by 
Leonardo in the ‘ Vierge aux Rochers’ is 
contradicted by chronological evidence. 
Mantegna painted his picture to celebrate 
the battle of Fornovo, which took place on 
the 6th of July, 1495. The ‘ Vierge aux 
Rochers’ was then already in existence, 
for it is referred to in a document in the 
Milanese archives which is of a date between 
1491 and 1494. The picture was painted, 
in all probability, soon after Leonardo went 
to Milan. The similar gesture of the hand 
in benediction may well have occurred to 
both painters independently ; but if there 
was any borrowing, Mantegna must have 
been the borrower. 

Revolution in Art. By Frank Rutter. 
(‘The Art News’ Press.)—In reviewing 
Prof. Holmes’s ‘Notes on the Post-Im- 

ressionist Painters’ in The Atheneum of 
anuary 7th, we remarked that the author 





was so strong in technical criticism that he 
tended to neglect that to which technique 
is a means. Mr. Rutter’s knowledge of the 
means is, we imagine, limited, but his 
enthusiasm for the great ends of art gives 
force and significance to his book. This is 
fortunate, for he is neither a first-rate 
writer nor a critic of exceptional insight ; 
if we prefer his book to that of Prof. Holmes 
it is because he has aimed higher. 

Taking for his texts Van Gogh’s saying, 
“Is it not strength of thought far more than 
uiet brushwork that we seek?” and 

auguin’s rather too brilliant aphorism, 
“In art there are only revolutionaries and 
plagiarists,” Mr. Rutter gives a fair account 
of the passions and ideas of the early Post- 
Impressionists and the feelings they tried 
to express. But more important is his 
discussion of the younger men, Matisse, 
Friesz, Derain, Vlaminck, &c., in under- 
standing and appreciation of whom he is 
superior to both Prof. Holmes and Mr. 
Walter Sickert. Perhaps he does not show 
with sufficient clearness that the notion that 
the end of plastic art is to create an illusion 
of reality is a sure and familiar sign of 
decadence ; that in painting, as in poetry, 
the value of symbols depends upon their 
intrinsic beauty and their power of con- 
veying emotion; and that when a painter 
wishes to give a general idea of a fierce beast 
or @& tall tree, he is no more obliged than a 
poet to notify its genus and species. But at 
any rate, he understands that the younger 
French painters are, at present, occupied in 
trying “to put a line round a mental con- 
ception ’’—that they are not trying to 
represent youths dancing, oak trees in a 
storm, or gardens on the banks of rivers, but 
rather to translate into line and colour such 
abstractions as the rhythm of the dance, 
the stir of trees, and the lush wetness of 
swampy places. 


Coins of the Roman Republic in the British 
Museum. By H. A. Grueber. 3. vols. 
(British Museum.)—The numismatic cata- 
logues of the British Museum have always 
been held in honour among archeologists 
concerned in any way with coins. The three 
stately volumes now before us well maintain 
that honour. They are indeed important for 
more than one reason. 

In the first place, they contain a detailed 
catalogue of a remarkably fine collection of 
the issues of the Roman Republic down to 
about the year B.c. 3, when, as Mr. Grueber 
thinks, the practice of placing moneyer’s 
names on coins was finally suspended at 
Rome, and when, therefore, the Republic 
may be said to have reached its numismatic 
death. The first volume includes—after 
a long, but not overlong Introduction—the 
coinage of the urban mint from its earliest 
days down to B.c. 37. The second volume 
carries the urban coinage on to the supposed 
date B.c. 3, and treats also of the coins 
issued down to the same date outside of 
Rome, both in Italy and in the provinces, so 
far as they follow the Roman monetary 
system. The third volume contains lists 
of hoards of Republican silver coins, indexes 
of various sorts, and 123 admirable autotype 
plates. The compilation of such a work 
means an immense labour, and we warmly 
congratulate its author, Mr. Grueber, the 
learned keeper of the Department of Coins 
and Medals, on its completion. 

Secondly, this work gives us—at last—the 
classification of the Roman Republican 
coinage devised by the late Count de Salis. 
That extraordinary man—perhaps the only 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire who has 
ever scientifically studied numismatics— 
had both a passion for coin-collecting, and 





@ veritable genius for the interpretation 
and classification of ancient, and in particu- 
lar of Roman, coinage. After amassing 
and arranging a fine collection of his own, he 
obtained leave in 1859 from the Trustees of 
the British Museum to classify the British 
Museum collection. For ten years he 
laboured in the Medal Room, without pause 
and without rest. In that decade he classified 
alike the Republican, the Imperial, and the 
Byzantine sections of the Roman coins in 
the Museum. But he left no published or 
even written account of his system. Yet 
so wonderful was his flair in regard to fabric 
and style that his classification has been 
maintained in the Museum virtually as he 
left it at his death in 1871. 

Of this classification Mr. Grueber now 
supplies a full account, with copious notes 
of his own which defend or occasional] 
criticize the scheme of de Salis, and whic 
give other information such as a student 
might desire. In particular, he has taken 
account of the more recent writers on his 
subject. The earlier part of his catalogue, 
indeed, was sent to press five years ago, 
before E. J. Haeberlin issued his epochmaking 
works on the “aes grave’’ and other early 
Roman coinage; and the views of Willers 
seem equally to have come too late for Mr. 
Grueber to consider. We have here another 
example of the evil of spreading the printing 
of an elaborate work over a long period of 
time. But other recent writers, like General 
Bahrfeldt, receive full notice, and their views 
are conveniently summarized and discussed. 


We do not here propose to criticize any 
details in the classification of Count de 
Salis or in Mr. Grueber’s annotations thereto. 
It is obvious that the numismatic world 
stands on the verge of a reconsideration of 
the whole problem of the Roman Republican 
coins. The ‘Miinzwesen’ of Mommsen, 
first issued (pace Mr. Grueber) in 1850 and 
completed in 1860, has held the field for 
half a century—a good deal longer than most 
books in most branches of knowledge. Now 
the hour is near when new views will have to 
be discussed freely, and the subject perhaps 
reconstituted as a result. In that contest 
Mr. Grueber’s three volumes will play their 
part, and we must leave them.to do it. We 
should like, however, to suggest that if the 
Catalogue be continued, as we hope it may, 
to include the Roman Imperial coinage, 
the matter of the historical notes should be 
reconsidered. When one observes in the 
work now before us that the biography of 
a man like Hirtius is not correctly given, 
and that other lesser slips occur, one reflects 
that in the mass of detail errors are inevitable. 
On the other hand, we think that many 
of the historical notes are for practical 
purposes superfluous. The labour expended 
on the Catalogue would be lessened, and its 
correctness enhanced, if such matter were 
left out. 


County Churches.—Norfolk. By J. Charles 
Cox. 2 vols.—Surrey. By J. E. Morris. 
(Allen & Sons.)—These volumes are the first 
of a series of handy or pocket guides to the 
churches in the counties of England. The 
Rev. Dr. Cox is general editor of the series, 
and the author of the two volumes on 
Norfolk; Mr. J. E. Morris is responsible 
for that on Surrey. Owing to the number 
of churches in Norfolk, 650 in all—Dr.Cox 
gives a list of 125 additional churches which 
have, through neglect or other causes, dis- 
appeared—this county has been divided into 
north and south. ; 

Each author opens with a concise Intro- 
duction, treating generally, and where 
necessary in detail, the history, architectural 
characteristics, building materials, and 
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other interesting matters anterior to the 
seventeenth century. The churches, taken in 
alphabetical order, are grouped in the old 
rural deaneries, and, so far as the writer 
can judge from examples known to himself, 
every feature of interest in every church 
in the counties is recorded. In the work 
on Norfolk Dr. Cox has tabulated the 
towers, spires, roofs, screens, fonts, &c. 
Mr. Morris has been more fortunate than Dr. 
Cox in seeing his work safely through the 
printers’ hands, and has avoided the table 
of errata which disfigures the Norfolk 
volumes. Each county has its Index. 
There is a sprinkling of illustrations of in- 
different salle, and it is open to question 
whether they would not have been better 
omitted. For method and thoroughness of 
investigation these little volumes are 
praiseworthy ; such conscientious work will 
no doubt in due course greatly facilitate 
the labours of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments, if only in the pre- 
paration of the Inventory which is part 
of its work. 








WORKS BY THE LATE J. M. SWAN. 


Ir is perhaps because there are fewer 
finished pictures and a larger proportion of 
studies that this collection at Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s Galleries impresses us more 
favourably than the one from the same artist 
at the Royal Academy. Yet, to be just, it is 
not that alone, but the presence among these 
studies and sketches ot a number of works 
in which the artist is seen striving after 
original and creative work, that stamps 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s collection as more finely 
representative. 

Swan’s exhibited studies fall as a rule into 
three categories. There are in the first 
place his studies—usually in pastel—of 
animals on the move or in momentary repose 
—impressions naturalistic in intention, 
though often with the touch of style in- 
separable from extreme terseness of ex- 
pression. The best of these, such as the 
study of Jaguars in the present show 
(2) or the happy impression of a Polar Bear 
Swimming (23), could hardly be surpassed. 
Only a little less good is the Study of a Serval 
(67) or (perhaps in this instance because it is 
in oil instead of pastel) the Wounded Puma 
(14). The Academy also is rich in these 
drawings. At their best, while they have the 
charm, they have also the weakness which 
belongs to such unpremeditated assaults upon 
Truth. The nymph is indeed captured, but 
the captor stands amazed at his own good 
fortune. He has carried off he knows not 
what, nor can he return again to woo with 
quite the same zest and conviction as before. 


Yet these animal studies are almost 
uniformly better than Swan’s drawings of 
the human figure which have been shown (of 
late years in considerable quantity). As a 
draughtsman of the nude Swan possessed 
the undistinguished fluency which most 
capable art-students ultimately attain to, 
and which very few transcend. It is the 
natural result of constant study of the 
posed model that we should come to 
& prompt recognition of familiar forms and 
@ somewhat blunted perception of their 
functions. Swan’s nudes have usually this 
fatal familiarity without intimacy, and, 
though we should perhaps make some 
allowance for our own more exacting 
standards, we find his human figures 


academic in comparison with his leopards. 
It is in a third class of drawing—more 
fully represented here than at the Academy 
—that we are reminded that Swan, after all, 
was by nature an idealist and a dreamer 





as well as an executant. Of the hours he 
spent, pencil in hand, watching his cats, 
the drawings he brought home were or should 
have been a by-product only. Doubtless, 
as he found how highly his brilliant 
studies from nature were valued, he was 
tempted to forget that the object of working 
from nature is not the production of bril- 
liant studies. Yet he did not wholly forget 
his true business as an artist—to assimilate 
and co-ordinate the essence of natural law 
till he could dream in terms of instinctive 
tiger-movement, and recreate in imagina- 
tion the elemental combinations, the typical 
groups of primitive life. The sombre Two 
Leopards Dotabing (78) is a highly concen- 
trated example of this more fatiguing effort 
of constructive imagination. It might almost 
bear comparison for force with the “Wounded 
Leopard’ at the Academy, and is even 
more impressive in invention. The Jaguar 
and Cubs (90) is another imaginative little 
work. Not so directly ‘pontine to purely 
physical causes, the bodily expressiveness 
of a man is by so much less obvious than 
that of a cat, and it is difficult to imagine 
an artist making it self-explanatory without 
in some degree abstracting from the com- 
lication of appearances the plastic element of 
is group, and presenting it starkly as form 
simply rendered. No great master of the 
human figure would set so high a price as did 
Swan on the witchery of shot-colour and 
gleaming surfaces, yet in an occcasional 
astel like the one we noticedat the Japan- 
ritish Exhibition or No. 84 in the present 
show we see him vaguely endeavouring to 
endow these toys of realism with a more 
general imaginative significance. Even in 
the large unfinished oil painting, No. 47, 
the experimental splashes of pigment over a 
rather imitative life-study, if the gropings 
of a somewhat foggy idealist, must be 
counted as aspiration: mor need we be in 
a@ hurry to pronounce these experiments the 
sign of an uncreative mind when we re- 
member the naive fashion in which Rodin 
sometimes casts together figures modelled 
for quite diverse purposes, on the offchance 
of an accidental conjunction which may 
prove inspiring. Far more beautiful, how- 
ever, than any such fumblings in the 
iridiscent void is the lovely simplicity of his 
Study for La Cigale (75)—a painter’s vision 
of extraordinary purity, which convinces us 
more than anything ever shown by the artist 
of his noble natural endowments. This is 
as fine as the best work of an artist whom 
England has not yet appraised at his true 
value—the late William Stott—and in the 
same vein of lyricism. Stott was a poet, 
and helpless in any other aspect. Swan was 
poet and executant by turns, but it was 
inly as an executant that he found dis- 
cerning admirers. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


THE remaining shows of the week are on 
& lower plane of achievement, although the 
spoils of Mauve’s sketchbooks shown at 

alker’s Gallery are the honest notes of a 
painter of temperament and some insight 
settled down to the methodical exploitation 
of a speciality. Nos. 9, 29, 40, and 70 
may be recommended for the swift seizure of 
good motives for the painter’s art. One can 
easily reconstruct the resultant pictures 
from these few essentials. 


Probably every critic goes to an ex- 
hibition of works by women artists furiously 
determined to admire, so acious does 
it seem to be for ever belittling these ex- 
hibitions or meanly ignoring them. The 





Society of Women Artists at the Suffolk 
Street Galleries again foils the best-laid plans, 
Miss Eleanor Brace (13), Miss Mima Nixon 
(136), and Miss Youngman with an old- 
fashioned, but vy disposed flower 
piece (142) emerge from the water-colour 
painters, but cannot be accounted re- 
markable. The work evinces throughout 
the want of a standard of thoroughness in 
any direction, even the apparent con- 
scientiousness of such objective drawings as 
the Old Norwegian Bridge (316) of Miss 
M. K. Hughes or The Oratory (327) of Miss 
Kerr displaying an indifference to the 
niceties of perspective typical of, though, 
alas! by no means peculiar to, the work of 
women artists. Miss Lilian Pocock’s small 
design for a stained-glass window (330) is 
not unpromising, but the weaker, over- 
modelled draughtsmanship of her other 
exhibit (360) makes us doubtful of its 
further development. Only the work of 
Miss Margarethe Dellschafte (278, 359) and 
Miss Rowley Leggett (275) shows some firm 
foundation in study, though on somewhat 
hackneyed lines. 


Signor A. Pisa, who is showing at the Fine- 
Art Society’s Galleries, is with Mr. Walter 
Tyndale the perfect type of travelling water- 
colour painter of our day; that is to say, 
he sets down clearly and plausibly the 
bright colours of Southern landscape with- 
out any attempt to sort them into categories. 
None of his works shows any evidence of 
painter’s research, so their interest for us 
is purely in their choice of subject. From 
this point of view No. 4 is rather striking; 
No. 56 is bold and to the point ; while No. 72, 
Ruins of the House of the Mariners, Pompeii, 
though executively just like the rest, has 4 
certain impressiveness from the simplicity 
with which it presents to us the deserted 
remains of what was once a habitation. 


The exhibition in aid of the Boy Scouts’ 
Organization Fund at the Baillie Gallery 
contains a fair sketch by Mr. David Murray 
(28), a poor portrait by Mr. Solomon (83), 
and a stylish lithograph by Mr. Kerr Lawson 
(73). More “topical” are Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer’s portrait of Lieut.-General Sir 
R. Baden-Powell (39) and a large collection 
of that well-known officer’s drawings. These 
show him, like many distinguished amateurs, 
aspiring, and in a high degree attaining, to just 
the qualities necessary for the popular success 
of the market. No journalist could be more 
promptly effective or more unsatisfactory 
to the serious critic. It is wonderful that 
he should be able to do such things, but 
amazing that he should want to do them. 
No. 65, however, shows some dramatic 
sense—just enough to lure us into the 
mistake of taking seriously what is probably 
only a busy man’s pastime, pursued vehe- 
mently while he is at it, like any other game. 








SALES. 


On Tuesday, January 24th, and the three 
following days, Messrs. Sotheby sold Japanese 
prints, the total of the sale being 1,677/. 11s. 6d. 
Among the few lots of importance was a print by 
Harunobu. A Lady standing in a Doorway, 
251. 10s. A set of the 55 stations of the Tokaido, 
with a few duplicates, all first editions, sold im 
separate lots for an aggregate of 122/. 5s. 


. 

MEssrs. CHRISTIE sold on Saturday last the 
following works. Drawings: F. Hals, Portrait 
of a Lady, in black dress with white collar, cuffs, 
and cap, chalk, 357l. Gardner, Mrs. Adelaide 
Penton, of Haydon House, Sussex, in white 
dress, with grey scarf, 1891. Pictures: R. Ps» 
Bonington, A Street Scene in Verona, 220 
Lawrence, Head of Miss Siddons, a sketch, 199%. 
Millais, Constance, Duchess of Westminster, 12 
dark dress, 2041. Hoppner, Portrait of a Lady, 
in white dress and lace cap, 1991. 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


THE death of Mr. John MacWhirter, R.A., 
on Saturday last removes a_ well-known 
and popular artist. As a painter, he had 
the gift of being affected by the sort of 
subject which had poetic associations for 
the general public—a gift which has always 
in this country been the root of a Jand- 
scape painter’s popularity. He painted these 
subjects — Scottish lochs, silver birches, 
foods of Alpine flowers—with such copious- 
ness of detail that the beholder, already 
convinced that Nature in such aspects was 
beautiful, could not refuse admiration for 
his pictures, her very image to his eyes. 
On the other hand, it is doubtful if a man 
who cared for none of these things was ever 
won over by any revelation from Mac- 
Whirter’s brush. His feeling for grace 
of line was rather negative, and so sub- 
merged in complicated detail as hardly to 
be appreciable. His love of colour resulted, 
in later days particularly, in the mere 
multiplication of unrelated hues. The large 
Alpine subject in the Chantrey collection 
represents him perhaps at his worst, as it 
has not even the tightness of imitative 
drawing which makes some of his early 
work a reminder, at any rate, of certain 
possibilities of landscape art neglected to-day. 


AmoneG the drawings by Old Masters lent 
to the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, by 
the King this term are two very fine portrait 
studies by Holbein of persons not yet 
identified. ‘The Duke of Devonshire lends 
two important drawings by Raphael, and 
others by Filippino Lippi and Hans Burg- 
maier. A series of Persian drawings and 
manuscripts is on loan from various sources. 
Thirty-six of Rembrandt's etchings, selected 
from the large collection belonging to the 
Museum, are also exhibited temporarily. 


M. THftoPHILe CAMEL, the French sculptor, 
whose death at the age of 48 is announced 
this week, was a native of Toulouse, where 
he received his earliest instruction at the 
Eeole des Beaux-Arts. Removing to Paris, 
he became a pupil of Falguiére and also of 
Mercier. For some years Camel had been 
an exhibitor at the Salon of the Artistes 
Francais, of which he was a member. His 
best-known works are the ‘ Premier Regret,’ 
now at the Petit Palais, and his ‘ Mont- 
martroise,’ erected in the Square Carpeaux 
at Montmartre. His group ‘ Maternité’ is 
the property of the State. The last Salon 
contained his ‘ Fleur d’ajone,’ which was a 
State commission. 


THE death is also announced of M. 
Théodore Tchoumakoff, a native of St. 
Petersburg, but a Parisian by long residence. 
He was 87 years of age, and had been a con- 
stant exhibitor of landscapes and genre 
subjects at the Salons and other places in 
Paris for many years. 


THE important collection of Dutch and 
Flemish masters formed by Herr A. von 
Carstanjen, for some time on loan at the 
Berlin Museum, has been lent to the Pina- 
kothek at Munich. 


AN exhibition of pastels by English artists, 
mainly of the eighteenth century, is being 
organized on behalf of two important Paris 
charities, the Victoria Home and _ the 
Orphelinat des Arts. The exhibition will 
be held from the beginning of April till the 
middle of June, and a number of English 
Owners of pastels are lending pictures, of 
which especial care is being taken. Owners 
willing to assist are asked to write to the 
Secretary at 2, Cornwall Mansions, Kensing- 
ton Court, W. 





M. Lton Ducaruace, who died recently 
at Saint-Etienne, was born at Lavoute- 
Chillac (Haute-Loire) in 1842. Well known 
both as a dessinateur fusiniste and as a 
painter, he obtained many distinctions. 
He was a member of the Société des Artistes 
Frangais. Several of his works are in the 
municipal art-galleries of Paris, Grenoble, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Puy, and Saint-Etienne. 


From a short notice by Prof. Colasanti in 
a@ recent number of the Rassegna d Arte we 
learn that many interesting Italian pictures 
are to be met with in different collections 
in Hungary. Some of these paintings, such 
as the fine Boltraffio belonging to Count 
Palfi at Poszony, are known to students, 
but no one has hitherto drawn attention to 
the gallery at Estergom. Among the painters 
represented there are Lorenzo Veneziano, 
Sassetta, Neroccio, Matteo di Giovanni, 
Vittore Crivelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Pinto- 
ricchio, Giampietrino, and others. The 
painters of Forli are represented by several 
works—Marco Palmezzano by three, and 
Giovanni Battista Rosetti by a signed 
‘Madonna and Child’ dated 1507. This 
panel is identified by the writer of the notice 
with a picture once in the possession of the 
Savorelli family at Forli, and mentioned 
by Guarini in his ‘ Notizie della Biblioteca 
comunale di Forli.’ Only two other works 
by this painter are known. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN work by [Pieter de 
Hooch, after being for some time in an 
American collection, has returned to 
Holland, having been acquired at the 
Yerkes Sale by a dealer at the Hague, who 
has lent it to the Mauritshuis. The picture 
is reproduced in the Cicerone (Heft 2). 


Wuat will be the verdict of posterity ? 
What would Byron, Landor, Goethe, and 
Gregorovius have said could they have 
foreseen that the Strozzi Palace, the most 
splendid architectural monument of the 
Tuscan Renaissance, would one day be 
turned into a furniture shop? For—the 
negotiations between the executors of the 
late Prince Strozzi and the present Italian 
Government having collapsed—such, accord- 
ing to the latest report, is likely to be its 
fate. Surely this is a matter on which the 
Florentines should have their say in a 
meeting held on the adjacent Piazza di 
Santa Trinita, and that right swiftly. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sart. (Feb. 4).—Etchings by W. Hollar, Mr. Gutekunst’s aie. 

—- Admiral sir Wilmot Fawkes's Collection of Engraved Portraits 
of British Admirals and Sea Battles, Mr. Harvey's Gallery. 
Mr. W. Jackson's Water-Colours of England, France, 

Tangier, &c., Dowdeswell Galleries. 
- ater a Drawings, ‘Catalonian Spain,’ Victoria 
alleries. 
— Modern Society of Portrait Painters, Fifth Exhibition, Private 
View, Koyal institute Galleries. 
Wen. Society of Geneer-Printers in Colour, Works in Monochrome, 
25, Bedford Street, Strand. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 
Savoy.—Miss Brema’s Opera Season. 


Miss Marre Brema opened her third 
season at the Savoy Theatre on Thursday 
evening, January 26th, with two novelties : 
‘Wedding Bells’ and ‘La Pompadour,’ 
by the Hungarian composer Emanuel 
Moor. The libretto of the first of these 
operas—the scene of action is a Swiss 
village—tells of the peasant Gottfried, 
who loves Gertrude, but is about to marry 
her sister Agnes, Owing to @ vow made by 





him when in the mountains she once saved 
him from death. The short drama ends 
with the deaths of Gottfried and Gertrude. 
ae is unnecessary to relate the story in 
full. 


Although there are happy moments, 
Mr. Moor’s music lacks individuality, 
so that it cannot be said that the tragic 
events and the genuine passion of the two 
ill-fated lovers are intensified thereby. 


In the other opera the same criticism 
perhaps holds good, yet the story is bright, 
and the music, if not strong, is attractive ; 
one or two movements are, indeed, so 
quaint that they almost seemed revivals 
of old French dances. 

Miss Brema, who appeared as Gertrude, 
also as La Pompadour, acted and sang 
extremely well, but naturally created a 
stronger impression in the second work. 
Mr. Francis Braun impersonated the 
Chevalier de Vauvert with good effect, 
while Miss Gladys Honey as Athénais, 
whom the Chevalier woos and wins, was 
charming in the small part assigned to her. 
Mr. Frank Bridge conducted with tact 
and spirit. 


BECHSTEIN HaLt.—M. Godowsky’s Recital. 


M. Gopowsky gave a pianoforte recital 
last Saturday afternoon. His programme 
included a Sonata in E minor of his own 
composition. It consisted of five sections : 
the first an Allegro, which in form was 
classical, though scarcely in character. 
The music, however, was interesting. Next 
came @ quiet, expressive Aria, and then an 
effectively written ‘‘ Intermezzo scher- 
zando.” A graceful Valse was followed 
by a finale containing two slow, mournful 
movements—a Fuga on the name Bach, 
and a Funeral March, succeeding one 
another without break. Fantasia would 
have been a suitable term for this finale, 
or, still better, some programme ex- 
plaining the prevalent sad mood, and the 
raison détre of the Fugue. M. Godowsky 
gave a fine rendering of his difficult work, 
while his interpretation of pieces by 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Chopin was 
magnificent. 


QUEEN’s HaLi.—Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio. 


Bacu’s great B minor Mass and ‘ Matthew ’ 
Passion are generally regarded as his 
most important sacred works. The 
‘Christmas Oratorio,’ which was _per- 
formed last Monday at the sixth concert 
of the London Symphony Orchestra, for 
grandeur may not compare with them, 
yet it is one of great interest. 
Although Bach himself described it as an 
oratorio, it is not one of the usual kind, 
but virtually six cantatas, written for 
performance in church as part of services 
on six different days during the Christmas 
season, beginning on Christmas Day. 
Hence there is no gradual working up to a 
musical, or, to use the term in the proper 
sense, dramatic climax. But throughout 
the work there are inspired numbers 
which could only have been penned by 
Bach. Frequently in the recitatives there 
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are dramatic, also realistic, touches, the 


effect of which is in inverse proportion to 
the means used. The ‘Slumber Song’ 
is of rare charm and delicacy, but the 
Arioso, “ Jesus, Thou that for me livest,” 
and the duet “‘ Ah! my Saviour, I entreat 
Thee,” both for soprano and bass, are 
wonderful, and instinct with devotional 
fervour. The Pastoral Symphony at the 
opening of the second part is as remark- 
able for its tone-colour as for its exquisite 
strains ; it is sublimated folk-music. 


An excellent performance was given of 
the work. The singing of the “ Hallé” 
chorus from Manchester deserves high 
praise. They have fine voices, and while 
in some of the choruses there was oppor- 
tunity for bright, vigorous singing of which 
they availed themselves, they were —T 
successful in the quiet chorales, whic 
were rendered with intelligence and devout 
feeling. The soloists were the Misses 
Gleeson-White, Marie Stuart, and Edna 
Barker, and Messrs. John Coates and 
Campbell McInnes, of whom the first 
and last two entered most into the spirit 
of the music. The playing of the London 
Symphony Orchestra was extremely re- 
fined. Dr. Richter conducted as if it were 
to him a labour of love. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Oldest Music Roomin Europe. By 
John H. Mee, D.Mus. (John Lane.)—A 
brief introductory chapter deals with the 
“ Act” on which, in the Middle Ages, 
Oxford set much store. Our author con- 
siders the Music Room in question as “ pro- 
bably the oldest building of its kind in 
Europe”; anyhow, “careful search” has 
failed to discover any older one having a 
staff of regular performers attached to it. 
In 1773 Wood wrote that the account of the 
Music Room in his ‘ Ancient and Present 
State of the City of Oxford’ is the “ Effect 
of our ingenious and very worthy Professor 
Dr. William Hayes”; also that in it per- 
formances, usually oratorios, were given 
every Monday, with certain exceptions 
named. Dr. Mee presents a list (‘‘ pro- 
bably very nearly complete’’) of oratorios 
performed there between February, 1754, 
and April, 1789, almost all by Handel. 
The composition of the orchestra is interest- 
ing; it was given by Philippe Jung, himself 
a member of the band, in his ‘ Guide d’Ox- 
ford’ published in 1789. It consisted of 
6 violins, 2 violas (basses de viole), 1 ’cello, 
1 double-bass, 2 oboes, 2 bassoons, and 
2 horns (one of whom was also a flute-player) ; 
and there was, at any rate up to 1779, and 
probably later, a harpsichord. For special 
performances help from London was ob- 
tained. 

The third chapter gives a list of the music 
belonging to the society, which includes 
the names of Stamitz and Abaco, composers 
to whom Dr. Riemann and Adolf Sandberger 
have been recently drawing attention. 
Handel, of course, is largely represented. 
Three musical prodigies appeared between 
1779 and 1788: Master Crotch, Miss Poole, 
and Hummel, aged respectively 4, 11, and 9 
i Miss Poole afterwards became cele- 

rated as a singer. John Baptist Malchair, 
who in 1759 became leader of the orchestra, 
is described by Jung in his ‘ Guide ’ as having 
“un gout particulier pour la musique du 
célébré Handel, Geminiani, Corelli, et d’ autres 
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anciens auteurs.”” Handel, however, who 
died in that very year, could scarcely be 
accounted an “ancient author.” Of Mal- 
chair interesting details are given. In 1791, 
for a benefit concert of Hayward, a member 
of the orchestra, ‘“‘ Mr. Haydn of Vienna” 
was announced, but did not come. Hay- 
ward published an explanation given b 
Haydn for not keeping a ‘“‘ solemn Promise,” 
ona the composer himself inserted an apology 
in The Oxford Journal. For the Commemora- 
tion two months later Haydn was in Oxford. 
The Journal noticed the proceedings, curtly 
remarking that “the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor in Music was also conferred on 
Joseph Haydn, Esquire.” 

As a specimen of public taste, or rather 
want of it, the programme of a concert 
given on May 13th, 1816, announced a 
““Sonata, Pianoforte—Master Reinagle, in 
which will be introduced a favourite Air, 
with Harp Variations, accompanied on the 
Violoncello by Mr. Reinagle ”’ ! 

Dr. Mee’s interesting book, for which 
he must have made much research, contains 
twenty-six full-page illustrations. 


Joseph Haydn: the Story of his Life. 
From the German of Franz von Seeburg 
by the Rev. J. M. Toohey, C.S.C. Autho- 
rized Translation. (Notre Dame, Indiana, 
Ave Maria Press.)—Writers on the history of 
music, critics, and teachers consult important 
biographies and dictionary articles to learn 
the stories of the lives of great musicians. 
For the general public, and especially for 
young folk, the former are too long and too 
elaborate; the latter too condensed, and 
frequently merely a dry record. In the 
work before us is told in pleasant words 
the life of Joseph Haydn. Sometimes the 
author’s inventive powers are somewhat 
forced, as in the story of Ditters presenting 
young Haydn with a spinet. Again, some of 
the earlier imaginary conversations might 
have been shortened, and a little more said 
about the visits to England. The translation 
on the whole is very good. Twice, by the 
way, the unusual French word “partition” 
is used instead of “‘score”’; also ‘‘cords”’ 
for strings. 








Musical Gossip. 


Miss ELENA GERHARDT has long been 
recognized as one of the most earnest and 
able interpreters of German songs, and she 
never gave fuller proof of this than at her 
recital last Thursday week at Bechstein 
Hall. Her programme was devoted to 
choice Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, Hugo 
Wolf, and Richard Strauss. The audience 
instinctively felt that the singer was in an 
inspired mood, and showed satisfaction 
sometimes by enthusiastic applause, but 
still more forcibly by silence. Tacent, satis 
laudant, wisely wrote a Latin poet. 


A NEW ew in F by Mr. Emil 
Mlynarski will produced next Monday 
under his direction, at the twelfth and last 
of the Patterson series of Subscription 
Orchestral Concerts, of which he is conductor. 


THE directors of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
announce a special evening concert to be 
given on Tuesday next, when Herr Kreisler 
will play Sir Edward Elgar’s Violin Concerto. 
The programme will include the Introduc- 
tion to the second act of Humperdinck’s 
opera ‘ Kénigskinder,’ recently produced at 
New York. 


THE first of the five “‘ condensed ’’ operas 
to be performed by the Thomas Beecham 
Opera Company at the Palladium was given 
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(afternoon and evening) last Monday. ‘ Tann- 
hauser’ was selected. Miss Edith Evans 
was very good as Elizabeth, and so was Mr. 
Philip Brozel, although, at any rate in the 
afternoon, he was not in good voice. The 
chorus was most satisfactory. There was a 
very large and attentive audience. Mr. 
Thomas Beecham conducted with point and 
vigour. We have already approved of the 
scheme: it seems a practical way of giving 
the — a taste for opera. Only the names 
of the performers were marked in the pro- 
gramme. Would it not be well to give a 
synopsis, however brief, of the plots? The 
next opera will be ‘ Carmen.’ 


THE KING AND QUEEN have given their 
patronage to the forthcoming season of 
grand opera which opens at Covent Garden 
on April 22nd. 


Waaner’s Symphony in c, which he 
composed in 1832, and which, as_ he 
himself remarked, was modelled on Mozart 
and Beethoven, will be performed at 
the Symphony Concert, under Sir Henry 
J. Wood’s direction, at Queen’s Hall on 
the 18th inst. The work was first performed 
in London under Mr. Henschel’s direction 
at a Symphony Concert in December, 1887, 
and —. during the same month. A 
score of the work has just been published by 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. 


THE memoirs or autobiography of Wagner 
are about to be published by Messrs. 
Schuster & Loeffler. They were dictated 
by him to his wife Frau Cosima, between 
1868 and 1873. Twelve copies were 
printed, and of these one was presented 
to the King of Bavaria and one to Liszt. 
Another copy came into the possession of the 
Hon. Mrs. Burrell. It consisted of three 
volumes (1813-34, 1842-50, and 1850-61). 
After her death, the first volume was 
issued privately (only 100 copies) by her 
daughter, Mrs. S. Henniker Heaton, and 
her husband in 1905. Wagner in an 
introductory note explains that, owing to 
certain names and figures mentioned in it, 
the work could only be published some 
considerable time after his death, should his 
heirs care todoso. One of the twelve copies 
must surely have been given to Herr Carl 
Fr. Glasenapp for his ‘Leben Richard 
Wagners’; but what use he made, or rather 
was permitted to make, of it is not known. 


THE MasQuE Society gives a double 
bill at the Court Theatre on the 2Ist inst., 
consisting of ‘The Masque of Comus,’ by 
Milton and Henry Lawes, and ‘ The Masque 
in Dioclesian,’ by Betterton and Purcell. 


ALBERT NIEMANN, who impersonated 
Tannhauser at the three performances of 
Wagner’s opera at the Paris Opéra on the 
13th, 18th, and 25th of March, 1861, and 
who took the part of Siegmund in ‘Die 
Walkiire’ at the first cycles of the ‘ Ring’ 
in 1876, celebrated the 80th anniversary 
of his birth on the 15th inst. From 1866 
to 1889 he was connected with the Berlin 
Court Opera. 


Next year the Philharmonic Society will 
celebrate its centenary, and for such an 
important event the directors have made 
special arrangements. They have invited 
Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Sir Hubert P. , Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford, Dr. Frederic Cowen, Mr. Landon 
Ronald, Mr. Granville Bantock, Dr. Walford 
Davies, and Edward German to compose 
new works, and all these composers have 
accepted the invitation. During the first 
year of the Society in 1813 no British com- 
poser was represented, so that the celebra- 
tion scheme shows how interest in native 
art has grown. In _ 1813 symphonies 
by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Pleyel, 
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Woelfli, Clementi, and Romberg were per- 
formed. Works by the last four com- 

sers are no longer heard, but the names of 
Reseut and Beethoven are still constantly 
to be seen on concert programmes ; that of 
Haydn, however, has become rare. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


fox. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

— London Symphony Orchestra, 3.30, Palladium. 

— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 

Ts. Mess A Manby and Ge "Wigley Ballad Concert, 8.16, 
Toss. Messrs. A. Man! q 's . 8. 

Bechstein Hall. 
Walenn Quartet, 8.15, Molian Hall. 
Herr r’s Violin Recital, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
Giasicl tects hentag 3 Bachata Hall 
ical Conce: 7. in 

a vy Bot and Mr. Kennerley Rumford’s Ballad 
Miss Elena Gerhardt’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, pean Hall. 

saat ee uartet, 8.30, Bechstein H 

russels Strin 3, Bechstein 
Philharmonic Concert, 8, by Hall. 

dwood Concert, 8.30, ian Hall. 

Miss Adela Verne’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's > 
Mr. Paul Reimer’s Vocal Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
Mr. George Henschel's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
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DRAMA 
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Peacock 
Edited 


The. Plays of Thomas Love 
Published for the First Time. 
by A. B. Young. (David Nutt.) 

In reviewing a book of this sort the first 

question to be asked is, ‘‘ Was it worth 

publishing ?”’ Without much hesitation 
we may agree, in this case, that it was. 

Every possessor of Messrs. Dent’s attrac- 

tive edition of Peacock, or any edition for 

that matter, will gladly set this small 
volume beside the others, and thus become 
the owner of the complete prose works 
of an English classic. To print the early 
works of a classic can hardly be wrong, and 
Peacock is little less. Otherwise these 
plays might well have been allowed to 
acquire that portentous dignity that grows 
like moss on ancient and unprinted MSS. 
in the British Museum. For though in the 
farces one may discover examples of truly 

“Peacockian ” wit and style, these rare 

gems have mostly been worked into the 

novels ; while the residue, which includes 

a@ drama in blank verse, has but little 

intrinsic value. The earliest works of 

Peacock—a brilliant amateur to the last— 

are as amateurish as the earliest works of 

his friend Shelley, and as thin and con- 
ventional as the worst of Goldoni. Never- 
theless they are readable ; so we need not 
stay to quarrel with the enthusiastic editor 
who claims that they are “replete with 
fun, written in a flexible style, and bearing 
the imprint of a scholarly discrimination.” 


English prose and humour are certainly 
the richer for one or two speeches in this 
little book, but the service it performs is 
greater than rescuing a few fragments of 
humorous prose, or even than filling a 
gap on our shelves. It reminds us that, 
as usual, we are neglecting one of our 
best writers. The “Tife > of Peacock has 
yet to be written, and has, as we men- 
tioned recently, already been taken in 
hand; at present an ineffectual memoir 
by Sir Henry Cole, some personal 
recollections by the author’s grand- 
daughter Mrs. Clarke, a critical essay 
from the versatile but vapid pen of 





Lord Houghton, the gossip of Robert 
Buchanan, and editorial notices by Prof. 
Saintsbury and the late Richard Garnett, 
together afford nothing more than a 
perfunctory appreciation. Two writers, 
indeed, have attempted a more elaborate 
estimate : James Spedding, an able prig, 
reviewed Peacock’s novels in The Hdin- 
burgh of January, 1839; and more than 
half a century later a not less able publicist, 
Mr. Herbert Paul, contributed to The 
Nineteenth Century a paper on the same 
subject. The judgment of both is vitiated 
by a common defect. Both are good 
writers, but both are also good party 
men ; consequently, neither can appreciate 
the attitude of one to whom collective 
wisdom was folly, who judged every 
question in politics, philosophy, literature, 
and art on its merits, and whose scorn for 
those who judged otherwise was cruel and 
cruelly expressed. With the possible 
exception of Prof. Saintsbury, not one 
of Peacock’s interpreters has quite under- 
stood his position or perfectly shared his 
point of view. Did not Dr. Arthur 
Button Young, the editor of these plays, 
himself affirm that 


“his stories deal with tangible realities, 
and not with obscure or absurd situations, 
as is the case with those of many novelists 
....For this reason alone they deserve to be 
widely known, as also their author, for having 
helped to raise the tone of novel-writing at a 
critical juncture in its development, by 
introducing into his tales instruction and 
information ”’ ? 


It is only fair to add that this bit of 
criticism occurs in his “‘ Inaugural Dis- 
sertation presented to the Philosophical 
Faculty of the University of Freiburg in 
Breisgau for the Acquisition of the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy.” 


In calling Peacock one of our best writers 
we have raised a claim that must be made 
good. His exquisite style with its fine 
Tacitean flavour, the perfection of his 
lyrics, his wit, and that intellectual 
brilliancy which sparkles from all the 
facets of his satire, parody, and epigram, 
suffice to endear him to the small, fastidi- 
ous world whose approval is best worth 
having, and also, perhaps, to justify our 
opinion. But, unless we mistake, his 
novels possess a rarer and more potent 
quality: their appeal goes further than 
the frontiers of good taste. Peacock’s 
mind was original; he thought about 
many things, and he always did his 
own thinking. He is the other side to 
every question; his way of looking at 
life is a perpetual challenge; and a man 
without a vestige of humour or taste may 
read him with profit for his point of view. 


Peacock belongs to no school or age. 
He has been called a man of the eighteenth 
century living in the nineteenth ; nothing 
could be further from the truth. He 
loved the dignity and calm of the Augus- 
tans, just as he loved the fire and romance 
of the Renaissance, and the mysterious 
gaiety of the Middle Ages; but he could 
have criticized any of them with as good 
a will as he criticized the age of machinery 
and ‘“‘the march of mind,’’ and, had he 





been born in any one of them, would doubt- 
less have done so. He was a student of 
bardic poetry who yet admired Pulci and 
Ariosto ; his passion for classical literature 
was uncommonly wise and sincere ; he read 
Sophocles for pleasure. So remote was 
he from the eighteenth-century Grecians 
that he could perceive and enjoy the 
romantic element in Greek life and art ; 
yet it is a mistake ‘to call him a Greek. 
An Athenian of the time of Pericies was, 
he thought, the noblest specimen of 
humanity that history had to show, and 
of that nobility he assimilated what he 
could. He acquired a distaste for cant, 
prudery, facile emotion, and _philan- 
thropy; he learnt to enjoy the good 
things of life without fear or shame; to 
love strength and beauty, and to respect 
the truth. For all that, he was a modern 
too; sharp eyes can see it in his verse. 
A touch of gloating and uninquisitive 
wonder, a suspicion of sentiment for 
sentiment’s sake, the ghost of an appeal 
from the head to the heart, from the 
certainty of the present to the mystery 
of the past and the future, betray the 
descendant of Shakespeare and Sterne. 
The very culture that he inherited from 
a Greco-Roman civilization, his book- 
ishness, his archeology, his conscious 
Paganism, would have looked queer in an 
Athenian of the fifth century B.c. The 
author of ‘ Love and Age’ was no Greek ; 
but he was Greek enough to stand out 
above his fellows, from whom he is most 
honourably distinguished by his Athenian 
open-mindedness. 


That Peacock cultivated prejudices is 
not disputed ; for instance, he could not 
abide tobacco-smoke, Lord Brougham, 
or the Great Exhibition of 1851. But 
his prejudices were as peculiar to himself 
as the principles of Sir Thomas Browne. 
They were not the prejudices of his age 
and state, neither were they of the kind 
that is fatal to free thinking and plain 
speaking. Unlike the popular prejudices 
of his day, the dogmas of the Hedonists 
and Utilitarians, his whims and fancies 
were superficial, and involved no intel- 
lectual confusion. He compelled no one 
to build on unproved hypotheses, nor 
would he suffer himself to be compelled. 
Though sceptical about progress and 
mistrustful of democracy, to the end of 
his life he disliked the Conservative 
party ; and perhaps his finest flights of 
sarcasm occur in ‘ The Misfortunes of 
Elphin,’ where he ridicules Canning’s florid 
rhetoric in defence of the Constitution. 


Peacock’s attitude towards women 
affords an example of the liberality of his 
views and of his isolation. It shocked 
Victorian sentimentalists, and would pro- 
bably infuriate the more austere feminists 
of to-day. Peacock’s heroines, though, 
like all his characters, roughly and some- 
times extravagantly sketched, are always 
charming and generally alive. Stupidity, 
ignorance, and incompetence, craven sub- 
missiveness or insipid resignation, he did 
not commend in women : on the contrary, 
intellect, wit, gaiety, spirit, and even a 
first in the Classical Tripos seemed or 
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would have seemed desirable and lady- 
like attributes to the creator of Anthelia 
Melincourt and Morgana Gryll. What 
was called “‘ womanliness ” in the forties 
displeased him ; but he liked women to 
be feminine, and knew that distinguished 
women have ever been distinguished as 
women. 

The truth is, Peacock had standards 
tested by which the current ideas of almost 
any age would be found wanting. Without 
being a profound thinker, he was one of 
those people who “ bother about ends ”’ 
to the extent of being unwilling to approve 
of means unless they are satisfied that the 
end in view is good, or at least that there 
is some end in view. With a self-com- 
placent age, in which every one was shout- 
ing ‘‘ Forward ! ” and no one was expected 
to inquire ‘“‘ Whither ? ” he was necessarily 
out of sympathy. To the shouters he 
seemed irrational and irrelevant. They 
called him “immoral” when they were 
solemn, and ‘“ whimsical’ when they 
were merry; and “whimsical” is the 
epithet with which we are tempted to 
label him, if labelled he must be. Genius 
makes strange bedfellows ; and Peacock’s 
intellectual candour finds itself associated 
with the emotional capriciousness of 
Sterne. Truly, he is always unexpected, 
and as often as not superficially incon- 
sequent. To state the three parts of a 
syllogism is not in his way ; and by im- 
plication he challenged half the major 
premises in vogue. His scorn of rough- 
and-ready standards, commonplaces, and 
what used to be called “the opinion of 
all sensible men” made him disrespectful 
to common sense. It was common sense 
once to believe that the sun went round 
the earth, and it is still the mark of a 
sensible man to ignore, on occasions, the 
law of contradictions. To that common 
sense which is compounded of mental 
sluggishness and a taste for being in the 
majority Peacock’s wit was a needle. He 
was intellectual enough to enjoy pricking 
bladders, and so finished an artist that 
we never tire of watching him at his 
, a eiceanit 

He was, in fact, an artist with intel- 
lectual curiosity ; and just as he lacked 
the depth of a philosopher, so he wanted 
the vision of a poet. That he possessed 

enius will not be denied ; but his art is 
anciful rather than imaginative, and in 
creative power he is deficient. His life 
was neither a mission nor a miracle. But 
he was blessed with that keen delight in 
his own sensations which makes a world 
full of beautiful and amusing things, 
charming people, wine, and warm sun- 
shine seem, on the whole, a very tolerable 
place, and all metaphysical speculation 
and political passion a little unnecessary. 
He made an art of living, and his novels 
are a part of his life. He wrote them 
because he had a subtle sense of the 
ludicrous, a turn for satire, and style. 
He wrote because he enjoyed writing ; and, 
with a disregard for the public incon- 
ceivable in a man of sense, he wrote the 
sort of books that he himself would have 
liked to read. They are the sort, we think, 
that will always be worth reading. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


In view of the fact that Mr. Whelen pro- 
poses to inaugurate a season for the ad- 
vancement of the theatre, the New Dramatic 
Company, after consultation with him, not 
wishing to prejudice his chances of success 
in any way, has decided to withhold its 
plans for the present season. 


An Irish correspondent writes :— 


““On Thursday, January 26th, a new play in 
two acts by Lord Dunsany, entitled ‘ King 
Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior,’ was 
produced at the a Theatre. King Argimenes, 
who has been overthrown and enslaved by his 
rival, King Darniak, finds a sword buried in the 
earth, and, inspired by the spirit of the unknown 
warrior who once possessed the weapon, rouses 
the slaves and regains his kingdom. The play 
is well conceived and effectively written. Mr. 
O'Donovan as King Argimenes and Mr. Kerrigan 
as Darb, a slave, played the principal parts in a 
thoroughly capable manner.” 
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THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE 
Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net each. _ 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE ART OF THE MUNICH 
GALLERIES. 


By FLORENCE JEAN ANSELL and FRANK ROy 
FRAPRIE, 8.M., F.R.P.S. 


In this volume the authors have endeavoured to present 
to the reader a history of the progress of the Art of 
Painting, Illuminated and Demonstrated by critical 
Descriptions of the great Paintings in the Old Pinakothek, 
the New Pinakothek, and the Schack Gallery in Munich. 


Uniform with this Volume. 

THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
By JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON. 

THE ART OF THE LOUVRE. 
KNIGHT POTTER. 

THE ART OF THE VATICAN. 
KNIGHT POTTER- 

THE ART OF THE PITTI 

By JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON. 

THE ART OF THE VENICE ACADEMY. 
By MARY KNIGHT POTLER. 

THE ART OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 
By JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON. 


THE ART OF THE NETHERLANDS 
GALLERIES. By D. C. PREYER. 


THE ART OF THE BELGIAN GALLERIES. 
By ESTHER SINGLETON. 


IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE. 


Just Published, AN ESPERANTO EDITION 
OF RALPH WALDO TRINE’S 
Fanious Book. 


Small crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


BOTANY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ATKINSON, Ph.B., 
Professor of Botany in Cornell University. 
Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 
This book is addressed to pupils in their first or second 
year in the high school. In keeping with the modern 


spirit, nutrition, reproduction, and relation to man are 
made the dominant aspects of the subject. 


By Mary 
By Mary 
PALACE. 











THE TEACHING OF 
ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY 


REPORT OF THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE. 


Paper covers, price 3d. net. 


WEBSTER’S 





NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


MESSRS. BELL have just published an EN- 
TIRELY NEW EDITION of WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. The 
fruit of ten years’ labour on the part of the large 
staff of Editors and Contributors is represented 
in this Edition, which is in no sense a mere 
revision of ‘*The International,” but exceeds that 
book in quality, quantity and convenience of refer- 
ence as much as, in its turn, it surpassed the 
‘* Unabridged.” 


Senda post card mentioning ‘ The 
Aithenzum’ and Messrs. Bell 
will forward acopy of the Jilus- 
trated Booklet, with Specimen 
Pages, giving full details of the 
‘ New International.’ 
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ACHESTERTON CALENDAR. Compiled from the Writings 
of ‘‘G.K.C.” Both in Prose and in Verse ; with a Section apart for the Moveable 
Feasts. Size, large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“Mr. G. K. Chesterton is a writer from whom it is easier to quote than from anyone 
else now alive ..However, as even the easiest tasks may be badly done, we hasten to 
declare that this selection is carefully made, beautifully arranged, and printed ideally in 
bold type, with a blank s below the text on every e, so that the reader may make 
his own comments... There are many grades of seriousness and paradox, expressed in 

and verse, most of it stimulating and all of ivinteresting . ‘ A Chesterton Calendar’ 
isa book to keep ; it will last its possessor well over the next New Year.” 
Westminster Gazette. 

“A pleasantly made tome, gracious in garb, light and luxurious in paper .. Mr. 

on is something new in English thought ; he is a serious thinker who can play with 
ideas, without losing his respect for tbem. His mind dances, even “ yet remains 
He is Merrie England turned philosopher. You realize all this very clearly in 

‘A Chesterton Calendar.’... Perhaps, best of all the quotations in the volume are those 

selected from Mr. Chesterton’s poetry. This is the least known side of his genius, but I 

have little doubt it will be the best known in the future.” 

MR. HOLBROOK JACKSON in a full-page article in Black and White. 


FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK. By Watrer 
SHAW-SPARROW. With 20 Colour Plates, 16 Collotype 1Reproductions of 
Fichinnn, Lithographs, and Drawings, and a Cover specially designed by Mr. 
BRANGWYN. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

Every phase of Frank Brangwyn’s art is dealt with in this splendidly produced book : 

Oil Pictures, Water Colours, Tempora Painting, Decorative Painting (including his mural 

panels for the Skinners’ Company), Sketches, Etchings, Designs for Household Furniture, 

Stained Glass, &c. 

LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 160 Copies, with extra Illustrations and 
¢ Etchings specially executed and signed by the Artist, of which the Plates will be destroyed 
after the 160 impressions have been printed. Price £5 5s. net. 


“We welcome Mr. Shaw-Sparrow’s very comprehensive and excellent volume, with its 
numerous fine illustrations in facsimile colour and collotype, as we consider it to be a work 
that should be found in the library of every true lover of art.”—Studio. 

“Fortune has allotted him (Mr. Brangwyn) in Mr. Shaw-Sparrow a biographer who not 
only appreciates and exhibits to advantage all that is best in his work, but who so treats the 
whole subject of art as to make it attractive to all readers of intelligence.”—Morning Post. 

“It would be difficult to over-praise Mr. Shaw-Sparrow’s just and critical noatane of 
Frank Brangwyn...... The reproductions in this book are extremely beautiful, and charac- 
teristic of the work of the artist.”—Country Life. . 

“The book is full of colour and life and vigour, and on a wet, grey, London evening 
takes one right away into the land of healthy effort and the artist's struggle to express the 
beauty and interest of the world.”—Clarion. 

“A volume that can take its place either among romances, between R. L. S. and the 
Arabian Nights, or with Vasari and Ruskin among the histories of painting.”—Tablet. 


THE VIEWS OF VANOC: An Englishman's Outlook. 


By ARNOLD WHITE. Second Edition. Fecap. 8vo, 


“ May I say once more with renewed conviction, what I have maintained for years: that 
the model for all political criticisin isto be found in the writings of ‘ Vanoc.’”—LORD ESHER. 


“The essays... will be preserved and read again wherever the English tongue is 

ken.” — Daily Graphic. 

“ His style is like his opinions, forcible and sincere, and while he can be eloquent 
enough and persuasive enough, and even poetical on occasion, he writes with an emphasis 
and assumption of authority that have made him one of the strongest personal forces in 
the journalism of to-day.”— Aberdeen Free Press, 

* Reflections of a careful observer, an acute reasoner, and a broad-minded thinker.” 

ancet, 

“ His study of the Jews has improved bis philosophy. May it continue. ‘ Vanoc,’ you 


are worth reading.”—Jewish World. 


THE HIGH ROADS OF THE ALPS: A Motoring Guide 
tomore than One Hundred Mountain Passes. By C. L. FREESTON, F.R.G.S. 
With 114 Illustrations, for the most part from Photographs by the Author ; together 
with several Sketch Maps indicating the relationship of the various groups of Passes 
to each other, and a specially prepared Map of Alpine territory generally. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Every motorist tours on the Continent....and with this volume in his car he may 
steer straight for the ‘playground of Europe,’ and drive fearlessly along any road that 
leads to the white heights on the horizon. Excellent motor maps are available for every 
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part, and Mr. Freeston tells him everything else he needs to know—routes, heights, dis- | 


tances, road-distances, and gradients. He should hasten to buy this book ; it may lead 
him to life-long delights.”—Sir HENRY NORMAN in the Daily Chronicle. 

“It promises to be a standard work.. In future it will be part and parcel of every 
Alpine automobilist’s touring kit.”—Standard. 


ENGLISH SECULAR EMBROIDERY. By M. Jourparn. 


With 57 Illustrations, and a Frontispiece in Colour. Cloth, fcap. 4to, 10s, 6d. net. 


“To the lay reader who has never handled needle or bobbin ; to the general reader 
who reads for enjoyment and has in consequence some nodding acquaintance with queens 
like Elizabeth, Mary, known as the bloody, and the other Mary who is not known at all ; 
'o this general reader such a work as Miss Jourdain’s may afford a good deal of the 
leisurely enjoyment that is sought in books. He will make the acquaintance of Queen 
Klizabeth’s petticoat, of the bedand hangings that concealed or decorated the slumbers of 
the one Mary or the other. He will see photographs of the chairs upon which sut Bess of 
Hardwick, and will learn how and when she died—such a hard frost having set in that her 
builders could no more go to work, and it having been prophesied that she would die as 
soon as she could no longer build.”—Miss VIOLET HunT in the Datly Chronicle. 


WALKS AMONG LONDON’S PICTURES. By E. 


BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of ‘The Private Palaces of London,’ and 
‘History of the Squares of London.’ Small crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 


“Mr. Beresford Chancellor's book may certainly be classed among the ‘happy 
thoughts’ of publishing.”—Standard. 

“If you want to see the public picture galleries of London and their contents well, 
take this handbook with you.”—Book Monthly. 
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A HISTORY OF THE POPES 


FROM THE FOURTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
HISTORY OF ROME AND THE POPES 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By HARTMANN GRISAR, 8.J., 
Professor at the University of Innsbruck. Authorised English Trans- 
lation edited by LUIGI CAPPADELTA. Vols. 1.—III. Royal 8vo, 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. H. K. MANN, Head Master 


of St. Cuthbert’s Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 6 vols. 
demy Svo, with Illustrations and Maps, 128. net each. 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE 


MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. H. K. MANN, Head Master of 


St. Cuthbert’s Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 128. net. each. 
THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. By 


DR. LUDWIG PASTOR. Authorised Translation from the German 
by the Rev. RALPH KERR, of the London Oratory. 10 vols. 
demy 8vo, 12s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE ACES. 16 vols. 
Translated by A. M. CHRISTIE. Demy 8vo, per two volumes 25s.- 


*,* An illustrated booklet descriptive of the above works will be sent 


post free on application. 


THE GRACES OF INTERIOR PRAYER.. 
A Treatise on Mystical Theology. By R. P. POULAIN,S.J. With 
a Preface by the Rev. D CONSIDINE, S.J. Translated from the 
Sixth Edition by LEONORA L. YORKE SMITH. Demy §8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


‘* A perfect storehouse of information on the whole subject of prayer..... 
This is a work which should be treasured by all who aspire, as we all lawfully 
may, to know something experimentally here below of that Union of God 
which is to be our happiness hereafter. The translation is excellently 
done.” — Month. 


THEOSOPHY: An Introduction to the 
Super-sensible Knowledge of the World and the 
Destination of Man. By RUDOLF STEINER, Phil.D., Vienna. 
Translated with the approval of the Author, from the Third German 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


MANHOOD: A Plea for a Larger Faith. 
By DAVID SCOTT MONCRIEFF. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


Being the record in a metrical form of the writer’s escape from the 
bondage of Calvinism. 


‘THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. Vol. IV. 


| 


The Bread of Lifee By CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 
illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Feap. 8vo,. 





SPRING LIST SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Magazines, &c.—continued. 
CORNHILL 


For FEBRUARY. Contents. Price 1s. 
THE CASE OF RICHARD MEYNELL. Chaps. IIL-IV. By 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 





ELECTIONEERING IN IRELAND. By Stephen Gwynn, M.P. 

PASTELS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS.—BY THE EAST 
COAST. By Margaret L. Woods. 

THE WASTAGE OF MEN, AEROPLANES, AND BRAINS. 
By Prof. G. H. Bryan, F.R.8. 

THE TALE OF A CAMP. By Marmaduke Pickthall. 

TO HERRICK. By T. Bruce Dilks. 

BLUE JIMMY: THE HORSE STEALER. By F. E. Dugdale. 

SMALL HOLDINGS AND PEASANT PROPERTY. By Cham- 
pion B. Russell. 





THE LEAVES OF THE TREE.—BISHOP WILKINSON. By 
Arthur C. Benson. 

THE LOST IPHIGENIA. Chaps. IV.-VII. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castile. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE PLOUGH. 
L ‘ELIA.’ By B. V. Lucas. 
Il. ROBERT BROWNING. By Owen Seaman. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 











THE ATHENZUM 








NOTES BY THE WAY. Shipping. 
WITH 
Under Contract with H.M. Government, 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., P«eO Mail and Passenger Santen 


_— INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRA AUSTRALASIA, de, 
“a by to oy 
Pleasure Cruises 


AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, ps0 = wel rE GeOTIS are proper 


F.S.A frem MARSEILLES (Rat! @ Sea ctions from Londen) 

ii Jerr, THE HOLY LAND, ac. Ne. 1.—Feb. 9 to Mer. 8 

CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &0. Ne. 2—Mar. ll te Ap. 7 
Paree from 30 Guineas: 


Summer Cruises 72.5 
S.S. “MANTUA” 11,500 Tons (“M™ Class.) 
Ilastrated Handbooks en Application. © 


PRO Ofces {Merten sce 2c” } London. 
a 


Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 





By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 











Author of ‘ John Francis and the Athenzum.’ 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 











Leipsic: Inseltrasse 20. 








FPREDK. HOLLYER’S REPRODUCTIONS 
OF 
THE PICTURES AND PORTRAITS 
OF 


G. F. WATTS, R.A., 


were submitted to the artist and received his a) bation 
before they were issued for publication, thus giving them 

the unique value of having been considered by their origin- 
pte thful translations of his works. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


ipetediog the works of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, D. G. 
and H Bates, R.A. ; also Selections from the 
Ufszi, a e, Dublin, and National Galleries, and a large 
number of Portraits of Eminent Men. 
Post free One Shilling. 


9, PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W 


FREDK. HOLLYER also to announce that the 
small colour prints of ‘ bpm * ‘Sir Galahad,’ and ‘ For He 
had Great Possession: 


ms,’ produced at the Watts Gallery, can 
now be obtained from infos ; 





LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES'S SQUARE S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE K President—The Right Hon. A. J. pene M.P. 
atts. |: —_ ak R. B. HALDANE, M.P. ; FREDERIC HARRISON, ny OL Sir FRANK 
ALS, C.B. ; ALFRED RUSSEL La vy Esq., O. M., 
Trustees—The Right 1 Hon. LORD AVEBURY. F.R.S.; The Right ~~ the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
HENRY YATES THOMPSON, 
Committee—Bernard -» LL.D.; A. C. Soy gird 
ts water, Esq., D. oy wai yobson, iteq., LL. es Hons A Arthur Elliot, D. —_ J. Fitzmaurice- —, Esq,, 
Gedge, ge u - Gelkie, K B. F. ; Edmund Gosse, E: » LED. ; Mrs. J. Green ; 
; Sir C. ‘ Tibet cS cB. K.C.S.L ; Walter L » Litt.D. ; sidney Lee, 
ke , Litt D. : 'Ww.8. wa 5 Bad Orin oy Low, 1+ wh W. D. Morrison LL.D. ; a F. Pollock, Bart., LLD.; 
Prof. J. G R. Tedder, Esq., F.S. ; A. W. Ward, Esq, Litt.D., LL.D. 
ant’, Liber hr tab about 250,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various 
ription, 3/. 38. a year, with an entrance fee of 1/. ls. ; Life Membership, according to 
ne ifteen SVolunee are allowed to Coun 608 oe and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room — from 
to 6.30. The NEW CATALOGUE (1, 4to, 1903), price 2/. 2s.; to members, 25s. The 
Subject Index (1,254 pp. 4to, 1909), aT lee 21 11s. 6d.; to members, 25s. 

“ONE OF THE MOST SAGACIOUS AND JUDICIOUSLY LIBERAL MEN I HAVE EVER 
KNOWN, THE LATE LORD DERBY, SAID THERE WAS A KIND OF MAN TO WHOM THE 
BEST SERVICE THAT COULD BE RENDERED WAS TO MAKE HIM A LIFE MEMBER OF 
THE LONDON LIBRARY.”—W. E. H. LEcky. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


Horace T. Brown, Esq., LL.D. F.R.S.; 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A GREEK-ENGLISH POCKET DICTIONARY 


Compiled by 
Prof. K. FEYERABEND, Ph.D. 


1 vol. 428 pp. 16mo, cloth, price 2s. net ; 
post free 28. 3d. 


This small and handy Pocket Dictionary contains 
all the words which occur in the authors commonly 
read in schools, and also those of the Greek New 
Testament, and will not only prove of the greatest 
use to beginners, but inay also save more advanced 
students the time and trouble involved in search- 
ing for words in @ more extensive work. More- 
over, it has the advantage of cheapness. 





H. GREVEL & CO. 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





NEW WORKS BY DR. JAMES LINDSAY. 
STUDIES IN EUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY. 


am eet 


The range covered we the Studies is immense....full of highly 
ruggestive Saeeae.... always interesting, and sometimes even 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF 
METAPHYSICS. 4. net. 


“ Deserves serious study."—Glasgow Herald. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BELIEF. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ A thoughtful and well d phil hical study.” —Scot: 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








A HISTORY OF ANCIENT TENURES IN 
LES AND THE MARCHES 
SECOND EDITION. Price 125 Gd. ; after 8th Feb., 158. 
wre Stu asiens Suen M4 tainee parse, Rowe, | 











NOW_ READY. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TENTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 








Free by post, 10s. 11d. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


No. 4345, Fes. 4, 1911 
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EDWARD stanroRD's||| MART/N SECKER'S BOOKS 
Biography SS want 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BUILDING OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Being a History of the Construction and 
Geographical Evolution of the British Region. 


By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. 
Third Edition. Rewritten and Enlarged. 


488 pages, a post 8vo, with 10 Plates, 16 Coloured 
‘aps, and 54 Text Illustrations. 


Price 12s, net. 
Prospectus gratis on application, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MILITARY SKETCHING, MAP 
READING, AND 
RECONNAISSANCE. 


By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN. 
Second Edition, Revised. 
214 pages, crown 8vo, with 18 Plates and 39 Text 
Diagrams. 





Price 5s. net. 
Prospectus gratis on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MOTOR CAR HILL CLIMBING 
CHART. 


To show the epee at which a given motor car can 
climb any given hill, to show also the gear upon which 
itcan do so, and the engine speed in revolutions per 





On stout card ; size 3} by 54 inches. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus gratis on application. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 


Cartographer to His Majesty the _~ 
12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, ndon, C. 























Insurance Companies. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, 


GLASS, AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE C0., 


THE SHARES OF WHICH ARE VESTED IN THE 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 
Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over 26,000,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


The Linleys of Bath. By CLEMENTINA BLACK. With Portraits in 
Photogravure. Medium 8vo, 16s. net. 


Mary Wollstonecraft : a Study in Economics and Romance. 
By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. With Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


D’Eon de Beaumont: His Life and Times. Translated from the 
French of OCTAVE HOMBERG and FERNAND JOUSSELIN. With many Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
Some Exquisites and a Woman: Studies in Georgian Life 
and Georgian Manners. By LEWIS MELVILLE. Fully illustrated from Portraits and 
Caricatures. Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 

Politics 


Leaders of the People: Studies in Democratic Histo 
from the Twelfth Century to the Time of the Chartists. By JOSEPH CLAYTON. 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Regilding the Crescent. By F.G. AFLALO. With 24 Illustrations 
from Photographs, and a Map of the Turkish Dominions. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Topography 
Old English Houses: a Record of a Random itinerary. 
By ALLAN FEA. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 100 Lllustrations in Half - Tone. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Nooks and Corners of Olid England. By ALLAN FEA. With 

Frontispiece in Photogravure and over 100 Illustrations in Half-Tone. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Criticism and Belles Lettres 

People and Questions. A Volume of Essays by G. 8. STREET. 

Wide crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Hieroglyphics: a Note upon Ecstasy in Literature. By 

ARTHUR MACHEN. Wide crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Edgar Allan Poe. A Critical Study by ARTHUR RANSOME. With 

Portrait. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


Feminine Influence on the Poets. By EDWARD THOMAS. 
With Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Repertory Theatre. By P. P. HOWE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Coronal. A New Anthology compiled by L. M. LAMONT. Feap. 8vo, 








28. 6d. net. 

Fiction 
Widdershins 6s. OLIVER ONIONS. 
The Underman 6s. JOSEPH CLAYTON. 
Impatient Griselda 6s. LAURENCE NORTH. 
The imperfect Branch 6s. RICHARD LLUELLYN. 
A Wilderness of Monkeys 6s. FREDERICK NIVEN. 
The Passionate Elopement 68. COMPTON MACKENZIE. 





NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI LONDON 




















HIGH-GRADE SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 








whose Estate will be 
EVERY MAN liable for Duty 


should read 


‘A POPULAR FALLACY.’ 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance, 


48, GracecHurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





AT ALL TIM ES you will find at ‘FURNITURE TOWN” great ins in genuine First- 

class Second-Hand Furniture, modern and antique. In connection with our 
Depositories Department we are constantly having placed with us for immediate disposal large co ments of. 
Furniture of merit, and rare bargains can be secured. We respectfully solicit a personal call, or write for the Current. 
Month's Bargain List. Faithful sketches sent. Country orders carefully packed and carriage free. 


WwW. JELKS & SONS, 


**The Great London Centre for all that’s good in Second-Hand Furniture,” 
263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 2754, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
DEPOSITORIES—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, Eden Grove (adjoining). 
(Just one minute from Holloway Road Station, Piccadilly and Brompton Tube). 


se \ NORTH. | —a£-" MATES | Telegrams— 
7826 CENTRAL. FREE JELLICO, LONDON. 








2/- THE NEW NELSON NOVEL 2/- 


net. 


THE SIMPKINS PLOT By G. A. BIRMINGHAM. 


JUST READY. 83s. 6d. net. 
THE BERNESE OBERLAND IN SUMMER & WINTER “(rene eine Club). 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
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& CO’S LIST. | 
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Hawtrey’s Deputy. 


HAROLD BINDLOSS, 


The Scotsman says :—‘ Mr. Bindloss’s new novel has everything to recommend it; a love story, sensible and wholesome; a well- 


handled and strong interest of travel and adventure in strange scenes ; 


good craftsmanship in literature, and in the quiet, vigorous hand- 


ling of imaginative effect. A healthy, pleasant book that deserves to be widely read.” 


The Brand of Silence. 


Mr. White’s latest and best story. 


Heart of Gold. 


A story that grips one by the tensely picturesque and exciting nature of its plot. 


has written. 


Disappearance of Nigel Blair. 


The Manchester Courier says: 


Greed. 


A new novel by the Author of ‘Convict 99’ needs little introduction. 


Passers-By. 


FRED M. WHITE. 


L. G. MOBERLY, 
By far the most dramatic story Miss Moberly 


- FLORENCE WARDEN, 


—‘ * Nigel Blair’ shows that her marvellous powers remain unabated.” 


MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, 
It is a story'to keep the pulses tingling. 


ANTHONY PARTRIDGE, 


Mr. Partridge has become one of the most successful of novelists in America, and his new story should prove popular at once, 


It is a striking piece of work, 


The Pearl NecKlace. 


ARTHUR APPLIN. 


A holding story by the Author of ‘ The Chorus Girl,’ and other successes. 





NOW READY. A NEW EDITION. 


25th Edition. 
Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates 


And Universal Information. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net; half-calf or half-morocco, 25s, net ; 
full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. net. 


Every day since the issue of the last edition all publications of 
importance have been thoroughly examined, and every item which 
would in any way add to the utility of the work has been duly 
noted, 


It is Accurate, Comprehensive, Exhaustive, 


and so clearly arranged, Alphabetically and Chronologically, that 
the desired information can be found in a moment. 


The Times says :—“ The most universal book of reference in a 
moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 





THE FEBRUARY 


WINDSOR 


is an attractive Number, full of good Stories and Articles by 


JACK LONDON | MRS. FRED REYNOLDS 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS NORMAN INNES 
ROBERT BARR EDGAR WALLACE 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS OSWALD WILDRIDGE 
and others. 
A VALUABLE ARTICLE ON 


FIREARM ACCIDENTS AND HOW TO 
AVOID THEM 


is illustrated by many elaborately contrived Photographs. 


J. HOLT SCHOOLING 


CONTRIBUTES SOME IMPORTANT STATISTICS ON 


STRIKES, 


AND TUé INTERESTING SERIES 


ENGLAND'S STORY IN PORTRAIT AND 
PICTURE 


is carried a stage further with some dozen Plates illustrating the Reign of Henry IV. 


THE FINE ART FEATURE CONSISTS OF 
Fourteen Plates from the famous Animal Paintings of 


OSA BONHEUR, 
accompanied by the Story of her Life. 


6 d ON SALE at all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and 6 d 
° Newsagents’. 4 








WARD, LOCK, & CO., Lrp., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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